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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the final report of a project to plan a 
field teacher training program for preparing educators to work a? 
socic^l change agents with particular emphasis on preventing 
handicaps. The report is divided into two parts: Part I on the 
general schemes of the field teacher training model and the methods 
and procedures employed in its development; and Part II which 
presents supporting concepts and analyses of the field teaching 
model. Covered in chapter 1 are philosophical and conceptual 
foundations for the training of field teachers in human differences 
and social systems. Theoretical foundations of training, and a 
description of the field training model in terms of its four major 
components (explanatory statements about relationships among 
independent and dependent program variables, directions for planning 
an individualized learning program, the substance of the program, and 
relationahips between affective and cognitive domain changes) . 
Reviewed in Chapter 2 are the two types of procedures (administrative 
arrangements and the construction and testing of field teaching 
models) which were used to complete the project. The role which 
special education plays in developing the field teaching model is 
examined in Chapter 3. Outlined in Chapter 4 is the social science 
model of handicaps. An analysis of the model's development and the 
issues, propositions, and hypotheses which make up the field teacher 
training model are presented in Chapters 5 and 6. Also included are 
appendixes (with information on such topics as ideal field teacher 
training program content) , charts, and tables. (SB) 
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Ackn ov/ J.e d r,c me n t r; 

Ideas care the wing.s; of drcami^; the ideas in this field teacher pla'n- 
ning report are Lhe cxjvression of drcaiTis and o.fforts of many people for a 
social chanf^G role for teachers leading to a more equitable life for all. 
Dreams are the reality of fantasy; the dreams of equality in this report 
are early steps in constructing a role to establish increased life chances 
and opportunities for stigmatized people balanced by the fantasy that today's 
world v.'ill be unchanged tomorrow. Ideas, dreams and fantasys in this report 
arc the results of many hours of effort by mciny people. 

Some of this effort was combinKd into v7orking groups. The most intense 
group V7as of students registered in various field work courses in the under- 
graduate major in Human Behavior > the graduate courses in special education 
titled Psychology and education of exceptional children > Sociological theory 
and research related to intellectual retardation, and crc/ing courses such as 
Mental Retardation • These courses were offered by the senior and second 
authors to students at Per'.body and in the Nashville University Center. Other 
intense worliing groups involved in implementing prototypes of this project 
wore the Hui.iaa Behavior Coordinating Committee, the Special Education Task 
Force in Conr.mnity Education, the National Advisory Board and the National 
Working Corrjaittee for tiie Field Tencher project. These groups provided valu- 
able input of ideas, references and professional encouragement necessary to 
implement and irxterpret results of the prototypes. These groups provided ad- 
ministrative arran9;ementG for the project to result in this report. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Education and Training, Wassaic Developmental Center, 
New York Department of Mental Hygiene provided administrative arrangem.ents 
for thct preparation of the final draft of the report. 
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PIIEFACI': 



Two dcivolopincuts f acil-" ':al:Gd the request for funds to support 
this project to plan a social science based field teacher training 
program. First, over the past eight years, several faculty members 
and students interested in the sociology of exceptional children ex- 
changed ideas, shared experiences, and reviewed empirical data and 
theories concerning tlie social nature of personal troubles. Second, 
the facTilty at Pcabody inaugurated two new curricular sequences: (1) 
an undergraduate interdisciplinary najor in human behavior and (2) a 
cross categorical,' task force approach in special education for the 
preparation of people to give priority in their professional v:crk to 
tnose called handicapped. These developments provided tliis project 
a plaryning base v;hich acknowledges the shifting administrative cur- 
ricuxar context of higlier education but has roots which extend through 
eight years of serious attempts to devise an alternative^ 'to the ex- 
isting 1 eoplc-chauging oric.itation of special education. Field teaching 
J.S an attempt to review current understandings of the social context 
within wliich people-changing occurs and to suggest alternatives to the 
traditional orientation of special education. 

Thi:?. project report concerns relationhsips between people-changing, 
education in its broadest sense, and society. Studies have been con- 
ducted in order to draw out some of these relationships. Sometimes the 
studies were conducted through a.sking and answering questions among col- 
leagues; so!r.ei:ir.i.:-s they were field trials of tentative answers developed 
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in these tall: ser.sionrj; fjoniefimco they were incl Lvidiia.l efforts to 
understand rer:pon.ser-i people ^avo to botli talk and field trials. In 
each case, sy.steir.atlc procedures were followed yieldlnfi; volunies of 
collected nev/spapers and ether docuir.entr^ , hundreds of pap;es of field 
notes, hundreds of nlles of travel and occasional "ali-ha * s/' , 

Numerous attempts wore inade to move beyond treatments of edu- 
cation hcA.ng considered synonymous with people changing through 
schooling to the interaction betv/ecn people engaged in normal every- 
day events. Probes were developed to understand the thinking and 
feeling of community m.enbers , and to ratio:ializc our images of the 
learning processes used comr.ion and unique problems. In con- 

ducting these probes we cepted that each new mem.ber of a group must 
learn to act somev.'hat as other members of that group acted or they 
would be excluded; we accepted that eacli member contributed to the 
maintenance, and/or the change of the ,^roup. Further, we accepted 
that each m^em^ber of one group also would be a member of other groups, 
and that sometimes these m.ultiple memberships would precipitate con- 
flicting intra- and inter-g oup demands. 

The studies which generated this report focused upon education 
as learning to solve problems encountered in cross group memberships. 
Education, then, is an instrument for survival in everyday life; it 
consists of trial-and-error activities and their substitutes (being 
told orally or In writing of other people trials-errors and accom- 
plishments). Education is also an instrum»ent for adaptation and change 
of the group structure and function to more clearly allow individual 
members to decicici the consequences of their ora actions in various 
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settings. When studied this way, education i£i the point of intersection 
bctv/cen s-ocial [groups, iK'twcen new nnd old jn'oup members, between elements 
of social systems, and beiwecn the \yj<M: and the future. Such a view of 
education provides a context for understanding] the social meanings o^ pco- 
ple-chan[Mng fatls, whetlier omph.^ sizing the technologies of precision tcacli- 
' ing, parent effectiveness training or encounter therapy, whether emphasizing 
directed skill building such as through vocational training or direct instruc- 
tion in reading, or whether emphasizing content acquisition as in iraditional 
social studies classes. 

Scliooling and teaching arc directed vehicles for conducting educative 
processes in at least quasi-systematic ways. We accept that schooling is. 
attended by a minority of the human population at any given time and that 
few chances exist for a cl^mge in this condition; we accept that schooling 
is a socially acceptable short-cut to assist some people in avoiding the 
tirails-and-errors encountered in tb.e pnst and to assist soma people in 
going ]:»eyond accomplishments obt. lined in the past; we accept that some 
group members benefit from schooling ^^^ore clian others and that differences 
in benefits are usually attributed to individuals rather than to some 
funcrion of concurient group Tiiemberships which they maintain. Further, we 
accept that teaching in its most ideal state consists of mentoring, 
incorporating iruch of tliat wliicli is specific to social group memberships 
hold by tlie mentor, not necessarily social group memberships held or to 
wliicli are aspired by all students; we accept that tcacliing in its least 
ideal /tate consists of explicit attemtps to control through various degrees 
of coercion (regards and i)unlshmcnts) the beliaviors of otl^iCr group members, 
especially v.']\on ends of the control arc the cracking of reading, writing, 
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and computational codes, and the convience to the teacher of havin^^ 
a quiet, orderly room. IVe accept that these are parts of life today. 

Pield teaching is an attempt to use the f[cneric or root ideal 
functions of directed educative processes and to reconstruct mentoring 
processes so that they apply to settings other than just schools. Al- 
though schooling and school teaching present an overwhelming set of 
problems to be explored and resolved, educative processes in non-school 
settings .appear to be even more gcjicric to general social interaction 
which leads to differential styles/forms of survival. The processes 
considered are those used by symbolic interactionists , namely the 
functions considered and understood through concepts of socializing, 
reference grouping, developing others, and labeling. Thus, this project 
was conducted to design a program ouiline for preparing field teachers 
vhich would incorporate these concepts iTjto its theoretical model and 
these functions into the activities of social mentors involved in 
identifying alternative resolves to some common daily problems. 

Although labeled ^'Final Report^' this document can not be accepted 
OS the end or total developrjent of social science impact upon the ed- 
ucation of handicapped people. This report is simply another step in 
attempting to articulate existing relationships between social science 
knowledge and; prof cssional practice . This project seeks to answer the 
questions: (a) which information and procedures from the social sciences, 
mainly sociology, may be used to prevent handicapping conditions from 
developing, at least in high risk areas and (b) whith conceptual models 
for training and service must be ieveloped before prevention can be 
conducted more extensively? y 
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SpacljiMPrnlncJJ}^ SpcciCic obiectlvcs of this special project 



are: 



a. To develop a model for training field teachers as prevention agents. 

i. The raodcl will be based upon information and practices developed 
in the social sceincos. 

11. The model will recognize inter- and intra-indivldual differences 
amonf, people and amonp, social institutions. 

Hi. The model will include a means for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the training pror.ram. 

Iv. The model will Incorporate trainees views, trairinp, activities, 
and prevention effectiveness. 

b. To implement a trial prototype of the model for traininr, prevention 
agents . 

1 The implementation will be based within the existinr, cooperative 
endeavors of the Interdisciplinary Underr,raduate Major in Human 
Behavior, the Df:nartnent of Special Education, and the NeiP.hbor- 
hood Learnint^ Center (MLC) , all conducted under the direction of 
Peabody ColleRe faculty. 

il The imnlementation will be conducted in various field stations 
' currently beine used or to be developed in Human avior and 
Special Education students, and in various fNLC) field stations. 

Hi The implementation will include an evaluation component which 
' which will:provide dailv and periodic obiective and ^ubjectiye 
information in order to make decisions about the utility of the 
tralnir.p, model, progress of the training, and about the preven- 
tion of handicaps. 
This project was undertaken because previously no systematic consider- 
ation had been p,iven by special educators to the potential impact of the 
social sciences upon docidinp, what a handicap is and what can be done about 
it. The project results in a conceptualization of handicaps which allows 
active prevention of their development, and provides indices to reduce the 
severity of the impact handicapping conditions produce once they develop. 
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While Joseph J. Cuun i.np.luun supcrv/l fu^d the field activities upon v;hich 
this report Ir; based, Robert J. Stnclioviak analyr.ecl the data ccnerated 
through these dally actlvitier, and Konald Lukenbill parti cipated in and 
gathered the data reo;ardjn,^ the dailv activities surrounding, this project, 
major responsi])ility for the preparation of the followinc; report has been 
that of the senior author. As principle invcstif^ator of the project, the 
senior author developed the theoretical precepts upon which the project 
had been bashed : supervised the dcvelopnent of tlie training model- and 
Initiated the programs throup,h v;hich daily activities occured and data 
concerning these activities V7ere gathered. 

The body of this report is divided into two parts. In Part I, Heiny 
presents the general schemes of the Field Teacher Tr ining Model as v/ell 
as the methods and procedures employed in its development. Part II Is 
devoted to s\ipporting concepts of the Field Teaching Model and analyses: 
Chapter III examines the role special education plays in developing the 
field teacliing model; Chapter IV outlines the social science model of handi- 
caps; Chapter V presents an anlysis of the model's development, and Cliapter 
VI presents the issues, propositions and hypotheses which make up the Field 
Teacher Training Model for preventing handicapping conditions. This model, 
in short (to paraphrase a cliche ) requests the field teacher trainee as 
well as other human . service workers to "Do unto persons, who are at-risk of 
becoming considered as handicapped and socially stigmatized, as you would 
have others do unto your own fam.ily," 
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INTRODUCTION 



The field teaching training program js a set of planned activities 
designed to prepare professionals to prevent and reduce handicapping 
Lwndit.ions. Field teaching is professional action intended to maintain 
pluralistic democratic patterns in educational practice. It is one phase 
of a continuing effort to acknowledge sys tem.atically that education is 
a means to ends determined by each individual; thus, field teaching is 
part of the tradition in education directed toward so; reconstruction 
which will allow for such individual ends to be considered appropriate. 
The training program is a formalized socialization package designed to 
sensitize educators to social aspects of handicaps, especially as group 
processes and functions lead to the assignment of one person to stig- 
matized statuses such as ''handicapped," "alienated,/' or "unproductive." 
The i>i.cld teaching training program is a systematically intellectualized 
asseiiiblage of value orientations, patterns of actions, identified re- 
sources, and personal tasks which introduce novice and experienced 
educators to prevention of handicaps th.rough social change. 

Tradition of Social Recons true tion 
Field teaching is part of the tradition in education and the social 
sciences in whicli reconstruction of society Is an acknowledged end. Since 
earliest history, educators and their precursors have transmitted ideas 
and patterns of thinking which contribute to the way nations grow, work 
is defined, and religions are merged. Field teaching continues the kind 
of work in whicl. Saiuual Gridley Howe, Dorothea Dix, and Jane Addams 
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engaged, namely, identifing a human need, developing a way to meet 
the need, and soliciting recop^nitiion and support for these activities. 
Howe started schools for the retarded in this country, ^ix focused 
public attention upon the lack of service facilities for the mentally 
ill, and Addan:s estabJislied a pattern of neigliborhood services whicli 
allowed iirunlgrants to form their own reference groups and to merge 
only as much as they v;anted v;ith tlic dominant social order. These 
functions of startin^:,, focusing, and establishing new social forms are 
targets for field teachers. 

Academicians yesterday and today have called for social reconstruc- 
tion. Cointe, known as; the father of iiociology, formulated a positivist 
position which called for the systenatic study of groups in order to 
know how to change these groups. This position led to a disciplined 
study of relationships among social policy, social intervention, and 
scholarship. Zurcher and Bonjean (1970) reported that these relation- 
ships were debated recently in heated national meetings of professional 
societies such as the American Sociological Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the American Historical Association, the 
American Psychological Association, and the American Philosphical 
Association. Similar movements have been observed among a minority of 
menibers of the Council on Exceptional Childi and the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency. Although the explicit debate has focused upon 
topics of the day such as the Vietnam war and inflatio^^ , the underlying 
Issue has hrm the extent to which professional practices should be in 
support of an employing organl^.ntion and the extent to which practice:^. 
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should be in support cf clients' stated needs (when these two positions 
are perceived as dissimilar) • Routinely, and for reasons congruent 
with organi-jational principles, the majority of professionals support 
organizations in the name of meeting client needs, A minority of 
professionals either challenge the validity of such "establishment" 
positions and/or generate "alternatives," In sociology, C. Wright 
Mills is a frequent referent for the minority; Philip M. Hauser artic- 
ulates the view;i ci majority. They both agree and disagree on major 
points : 

Both men manifest concern for human suffering. 
But while Hauser feels that value Judgments 
concerning human problems and suffering are 
incompatible with the role of social scientist. 
Mills argues that no social scientist can or 
should operate without thjm. U^hereas Mills 
sees the social scientist at once being and 
acting as citizen, scholar, researcher, and 
actionist, Hauser sees those roles as separate, 
and self-defeating if simultaneously enacted. 
Mills urges social scientists to take positions 
on social, economic, and political issues, to 
create "publics" for rational discourse, and 
directly to influence the wielders of power 
and the makers cf policy. Hauser contends that 
it is not the role of the social scientist or 
his professional organi::ation to take such 
positions unless they are coucc' .led with 
threats to the effective functioning of the 
discipline (Zurcher and Bonjean, p. 3), 

Contemporary counterparts to the traditional and interventionist posi- 
tions exist within efforts to educate the handicapped. These positions 
might be illustrate^ most clearly by distinguishing etwecn those who 
give priority to moans and those to ends. 

Priority to r.\c:in r.. A current fad in special education and other 
human services is that extensive control may he obtained by one person 
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ovor another's beh: vlor throuj^h the niana^»cnicnt of consequences. 
Extensive effort is generated to refine this tool to allow for 
precise manipulations of behavior for nny purpose selected. This 
is an example of what Farber, Harvey and Lewis (1968) and Farber 
and Lewis (1972) termed pro^rcr.r;i ve status quo ism because refinements 
arc made on "how" people are changed rather than "what" the 
changes mean to the ones being changed or to their kin. Reports of 
the contingency management position permeate Exceptional Children 
and the Journal of Applied Analysis of Behavior ; observations of the 

trend also are available by monitorii ;': methods classes offered in 
colleges, especially where various forms of S-R principles are the 
only ones considered relevant for serious presentation, and where 
inquiry methods are the butts of joke: , Jones anri MacMiUan (197/0 
suggested that special education is in a transition to becoming a 
better profession because of this elaborated tool, popularly known 
as behavior modification. Other professionals take pride in the high 
degree of technical ' ciency they have developed in modifying others' 
behaviors and expend effort in developing a technology consistent with 
traditional Calvinist ideology and existing bureaucr-- tic practices 
generally used in public and private settings. 

From this perspective, handicaps are a problem of the individual. 
Handicaps are ameliorated by changing the person so his behavior con- 
forms more closely to dominant behavior patterns. Prevention of hand- 
icaps Is shaping behavior early in the subject's life so it does not 
become aberrant in the first place. Such shaping occurs by manipulating' 
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the iipjnediatc. environment of the subject, especially thoiie things 
which occur just before and just after behavior is -exhibited. Be- 
havior modification is concerned with "how'^ in the herc-and-now. 
The strat.?>M' is to reduce a situation to its smallest manipulable 
parts and to control those parts which control another's behavior. 
This technique is especially effective with children, and those 
with limited behavioral repertoires and experience. From this 
perspective education equals behavior change; special education 
equals behavior change of stigmatized members of a population and/or 
those who do not change readily in "normal schooling" situations. 

Priority to ends . By contrast, another contemporary fad exists 
where a learner is introduced to a situation and allowed to discover 
principles of life through asking questions and through trial-and- 
error. The methods used are similar to but not exactly like those 
practiced by scientists in the development c. knowledge. Ideally, 
the learning situation is defined by the jLcarner . The teacher struc- 
tures interest areas using crude approximations of sales appeal 
techniques, but does not exert additional coercion. Learning is the 
goal or end. "l.Tiat" is learned is identifiable analytically as a 
self concept of a successful inquirer, a schema for searching out 
unknowns, and an understanding of how to define a situation to meet 
personal growth objectives. 

Bruner (i960), Hendrix (196M and Suchman (1961) discussed learning 
by discovery as a way to identify concepts and principles about everyday 
phenomena. This method includes: 
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helping loarnerf. get at: the structure, or at 
the laws and principle*; of a subject, by allowing 
them to discover these laws and principles through 
Intensive exploration oi concrete instances; with- 
holding verba j ligation of the basic principles 
until they are understood operationally and used 
intuitively; defining the process of learning as 
an active organization and reorganization of 
mental schemata with v/hich to proce.ss information 
and to perceive relationj/.hips ; strengthening the 
process of inference, that is, the process of 
going beyond tiiat vjhich is given. (Taba, 1965, 
p. 178) 

Suiiimerhill and the British Open Schools, as well as the University of 
Illinois Committee on School Mathematics, are notable examples of 
discovery/inquiry processes oeing the core of the school program, 

From this perspective, handicaps are issues of the setting. Handi- 
caps are ameliorated by changing the setting or altering policies 
governing the use of materials and space so learners will use it as they 
vant. Prevention of handicaps involves changing attitudes, values, and 
organizational policy and structures to allow for such personal choices 
to occur without prejudice. Such changes occur through consciousness- 
raising discussions; mentoring, i.e., use of Rogers' (196C) principle 
that a te.'icher is a master learner; facilitating advocate groups for 
negotiating representative policy; and supplying materials and space 
so that experiments and other forms of trial-and-error and creative, 
artistic activities may be performed. Related contemporary practices 
also exist whereby facts and skills developed in specialized situations 
such as a university laboratory arc disseminated for public use. The 
primary model for this practice is the agricultural extension program 
developed and implemented by land-grant universities. "Jew tools, such 
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as a field corn fertilizer, are released to the public; university 
people tell and show farmers hov; to use it, and identify ways to 
change the tool even further to meet the needs of the farmer. In 
education, storefront schools, extension programs, and university 
research centers demonstrate elaborations of such developm.ent- 
dissemination practices available for supplying new facts and 
adapting them for public use. 

Orientation of Field Teaching 
Field teaching is based upon principles developed in the social 
sciences, especially those principles which allov; for a critical 
understanding of and action in public situations. These principles 
include but are not restricted to: (a) human behavior results from 
an individual trying to fit the expectations of significant others; 
(b) each person is a member of a primary reference group which 
provides a social identity; (c) learning is the internalizing of 
values and attitudes associated with these groups; (d) skills are 
developed by each uiLtir^er to conduct activities expected of them; 
and (e) many reference groups exist, some of which have expectations 
that conflict with the expectations of an individual's primary reference 
group • 

Field teaching is designed to prevent handicaps. Handicaps are 
labels comprised of pejorative summative evaluations and judgments about 
the preceived fit of a group member's actual or projected actions and 
appearances with group cxpectatioas . Prevention occurs through inter- 
vention into group and cross group expectations, attitudes and values. 
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Intervention allows relevant group members, i,e,, labeled person, 
family representative, and cross S'^'o^P members (labeler-employer , 
mental health department consultant^ to state and, if necessary, 
negotiate for public support in meeting the stigmatized person's 
needs • Intervention can also take the form of T.V. advertising 
about similarities between stigmatized and non-stigmatized people, 
critiquing actions of public officials in the conduct of their 
offices, and fostering the development of groups 'which agree to 
support specific learning patterns and situations for their members. 
Types of learning fostered include (1) traditional code breaking of 
the three-R's when teachers arc invic.ed by thfj head of the family 
instead of in school - prescribed place time, (2) accommodating 

and chan[;ing school orr.anizr-tx: na7_ rrA r.-rns so that more exploratory 
experiences might be ccao.L.cU-^^ I:> ;,^ v;n( rs without prejudice (learning 
the school hustle ol buildi'u* ar.-^ c.[;:ssroom managers), (3) relating 
formalistic learning pattic.ris to social realities of non-school settings, 
and (4) using formalistic uools (teacher materials and in.struction 
techniques) to m::na^:c! p-.vrsonal, individual learning. 

Field teaching activities are operated in concert with volunteer 
parent groups known as community advocate councils. These groups are 
fostercf! by field teachers. The councils' goal is to obtain a fair 
share of public resources for ue.e in the raising of their children in 
their belief system and life style. These field teaching activities 
are popularly knr.wn as community organizing, and are part of the 
Jefferconian tradition of democratic politics and of the Dewey tradition 
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of pragmatism. 

Plan of this Report 

This report is designed as an introduction to one systematic way 
to socialize a professional as an educator. The report consists of 
three related parts, each part including tv;o or more related subparts 
about learning to be a teacher, about what field teaching means, and 
about what field teachers learn; 

Part I is the field teaching training model. This part consists 
of a description of the model and the way in v/hich the model was 
formalized. The model is based on philosophical concepts of choice 
points, priority statements, and issues. The empirical world consists 
of a plurality of values, norms, goals, and tasks, resulting in an 
irrational situation where choices are required. The forced-choice 
situation yields several issues which, when resolved, yield explanations 
and Trustifications for some forms of human variation being called hand- 
icaps. Resolves to these issues are inhibitors or facilitators to 
the life chances of group raeinbers. No single definition of handicap 
exists, nor does any single techiixque or strategy prevent their existence. 
Rather handicaps exist as a result of the plurality of the empirical 
world. A vision of the social world as associated with accumulated facts 
about social institutions allows consideration of the relativity and 
arbitrariness of judgii^ents concerning the appropriateness of one group 
member's actions by other members or other groups. 

Field teacher trainees learn to discuss these ideas and to relate 
them through words and practices to social criticism, community organizing, 
and group functioning. These relationships are associated with cognitive 
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and affective domains through coursework, field practice, case studies, 
and through outlining and defending a personal learning program. The 
basic model is to learn by doing while recognizing what the relative 
quantity and quality of that learning/doing offers for the life chances 
of people called handicapped. This model and the rest of the project 
were conducted with assistance from a National Advisory Board and 
National V/orking Committee. Early thoughts and critiques were presented 
in two issues of the Peabody Journal of Education and several short- 
term prototype projects were used to check the usefulness of the formal 
thinking. 

Part II is a presentation of supporting concepts and analyses of 
field teaching and the training model. A social science model of pro- 
cesses, roles, statuses, and organizations is related to handicaps; the 
major relationship being that exceptional children, including the hand- 
icapped, are made, not born. They are the product of social processes 
used to resolve social issues about who gets what and to which advantage. 
A critique of psychclc^y and education of Gxceptional children is con— 
eluded by suggesting that most contemporary professional literature has 
lost its usefulness for social reformist conceptions of social justice 
because it does not provide a framework for understanding what constitutes 
social exceptionality, i.e., which relevant relationships exist between 
variation in human development and organization of normal everyday life. 
A paradigm for analysis of exceptionalities, a brief historical review, 
and an outline of three models of handicaps are presented as one frame- 
work to provide such understandings. Elaborations including a taxonomy, 
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of this framework describe field teaching as social action. Main 
characteristics of the taxonomy are that social organizations are 
both the locus and focus of field teacher actions, and that such 
actions are intended to produce a redistribution of power toward 
more direct support for human differences. Several propositions 
are outlined about relationsliips between a learner (stigmatized 
person) and social organizations. 

Part III consists of the appendices. They include an intro- 
duction to issues which are resolved in ways which "make handicaps," 
an ideal field teacher training program curriculum, a curriculum 
planning sequence description, a set of readings, an elaborated 
description of a paradigm for analysis of exceptionalities, a list of 
readings about the mentally retarded as members of a surplus popu- 
lation and summary statement of the two Feabody Journal of Educal'.ion 
feature sections on field teaching. 
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CHAPTER I 

FIELD TEACHER TIV-JMIIJC PROGR/iM MODEL 

The model of t:he field teacher training program is a concep- 
tual base for preparing educarors to work os social change agents 
who give priority to preventing handicaps. This model is construc- 
ted around choices which coactitute parameters of decision making 
processes for specifying people and their behaviors as "different," 
The choices given priority in the training sequence are identified 
in the field teacher nodel c.s issues. More specifically, the field 
teacher training program includes ways for apprentices to under- 
stand professional and popular knowledge about human differences 
and about how these differences are used to the advantage of some 
and the disadvanta;: of other people. This program is designed to 
assist apprentices to develop a personal and professional style to 
acconmodate this understanding. The graduating apprentice, having 
enrolled in this program, will be a self-initiating and self-rein- 
forcing Individual concerned with the welfare, rights, and respon- 
sibilities of people; will be able to Identify and describe social 
problems as they relate to handicaps; will be skilled In the col- 
lection and use of data relevant to idenL.Lfied problems; and will 
be influential in the development of practical resolutions to de- 
fined problems, especially to preventing handicaps. 

The product of the field teacher training program will be a 
social change agent who io continuously in the process of becoming 
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a contributing member of Gociety by giving priority to aasisting 
others to make decisions concerning their o\m life chances, their 
local community, and the formal organizations in vhich they partic- 
ipate. Thece graduatca vill be employable in variouo agencies, in- 
cluding churches, social services, prisons, juvenile courts, and/or 
will be prepared v/ith an action-oriented liberal arts background to 
begin graduate work. The training model depends upon existing field 
£?tationo, temped Neighborhood Learning Centers (NLCs) , upon a Program 
to provide social sceince based definitions of handicaps, and upon 
activities designed to prevent handicaps from occurring. 

Preventing handicaps is the dependent variable in this model. 
In order to understand optional actions vhich are logically available 
for this prevention, basic conditions (context, motivations, and re- 
sources ) should be e:qplicated in relation to philosophical, em- 
pirical and pragmatic inquiries. Primary conditions under vhich 
this model of apprentice training operates are presented as (1) 
philosophical and conceptual foundations, and (2) theoretical foun- 
dations of training. The model of field teacher training is based 
upon these foundations and follows these presentations. 

Philosophical and Conceptual Foundations 
Philosophical and conceptual foundations for the training of 
field teachers rests in knowledge and practices about individual 
human differences and social systems. Social scientific study of 
these differences, in the sense of applying a specialized approach 
to studying life, is of relatively recent origin. Because it is 
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relatively new, the body of ocientific thought about differences 
and oystems is less well-lcnovm and less v/ell-organized than old 
wives-tales, superstitiona , and coimnon sense conceptions about 
people who call attention to themselves. 

Since the social scientific study of handicaps is young, no 
scientific agreement exists about general or specific concepts, 
vocabulary, theories of causation, needs, or treatment. For that 
matter, no scientific agreement exists as to whom if anyone is 
handicapped • 

In spite of the lacking areas of agreement, some common el- 
ements do exist. These elements are the issues which not only 
delineate polar caoices about ideas underlying concepts and prac- 
tices concerning handicaps, but also serve as the basis by which 
choices are combined to construct explanations and predictions 
about social and personal functions of handicaps. Issues are 
conflicting ways of conceptualizing phenomena observed in daily 
life and are rooted in a view that life a:u. the world are basi- 
cally irrational, at least as far as available human understanding 
and control are concerned, 

A conceptual component of this irrationality is the empirical 
fact of a plurality of values, norms, goals, and tasks being avail 
able for social action at any given point in time and place. This 
plurality results in numerous values and ultimate goals being gen- 
erated by people, and thus being available for selection. 

Another component is that this plurality requires choices 
among values, norms, goals, and tasks to be made at any one time 
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and place. Choiceo require a rejection of some or most values, 
normn, goals and tasks. Rejection might be either total or par- 
tial, but either way, choices require attention be directed to- 
ward a limited number of the multiple alternatives available. 
Choosing or selecting values and goals becomes a matter of re- 
solving a conflict; an antagonism of values exists and is likely 
irreconcilable (V/eber, 1947). 

Weber (1947) addresses the existence of issues only indi- 
rectly, but implicitly through considering the process of ra- 
tionalization in a coinplex social and historical context. Ra- 
tionalization is a method for stating a rule of observed pat- 
terned life phenonena, such as 2X2«4. Freund (1968) summarizes 
Weber^s ideas about rationalization by stating that it occurs 
"through a division and coordination of activl '.es on the basis 
of an exact study of men's relations with each other, vith their 
tools and their environment, for the purpose of achieving greater 
efficiency and productivity" (p. 18). Parsons (1947) suggests 
that the context of meaning "refers to a plurality of elements 
which form a coherent whole on the level of meaning" (p. 95). 
Weber (1947) suggests that several possible modes of meaningful 
relations between elements such as logical consistency, the es- 
thetic harmony of a style of music, or the appropriateness of 
means to an c d exist. By contrast, motivational understanding 
of acts such as outbursts of anger provoked by jealousy, injured 
pride, or an insult are attributed to affectual determinants and 
are derived frona irrational motives. 'Both observational and ex- 
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planatory undcrctandingo , whether asoociatcd with rational moti- 
vation or affective irrationality, are contrasted with ideal types. 
Ideal or pure types are a theoretically conceived aet of meanings 
attributed to hypothetical actors in a given situation. Ideal types 
do not "refer to an objectively 'correct' meaning or one v;hich is 
true in some raetaphysical sense" (Weber, 1947, p. 89), but dif- 
ferences between understandings and ideal types are attributed to 
Irrationality. Irrationality has its source (a) in affective life, 
(b) in an individual's relationship to power, (c) in expressions 
of chance and unforseeable circumstances, and (d) in ethical irra- 
tionality. Thus irrationality and plurality are two parts of the 
same situation, and both are conceptual bases for the existance 
of conflicts in ideal and actual social action. 
Coo non issues 

Irrationality, as related to handicaps, is posited as being 
demonstrated by selected issues which are nuw resolved to general 
agreenent by scientific knowledge, professional practice, or the- 
oretical formulation. Resolres cf these issues regarding handi- 
caps are seen as politically relevant decisions selected because 
of a predisposition to answers for ambiguous situations. (See 
Mertcn (1957) for a summary of the Adomo study and the relation- 
ehip between po. Jtical dispoGition and decision making-ambiguity 
resolving.) Five issues comprise common elements which cut across 
the disagreements not ref^olved by scientific knowledge, theoretical 
formulations, or professional and lay practices. 

Human variation prcneni:. n predicament or a dilemma in con- 
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ducting routine noci.n 1. nctionn , One rooolva to this ionuc is to 
provide a rank order of necesSvary supports for various human dif- 
ference " . Anoth?r is to declare certain variations as qualitatively 
different from othern and to treat them according to their dif- 
ferences rather than their similarities. 

Handicaps are related to public issues of social structure 
pr to personal troubles of nJ.liou . One resolve to this issue is 
tc analyze huma.i variation as it relates to social structure, and 
to interpret these relationships as being part of a social system. 
Another resolve is to analyze human variation as it relates to 
person ^ structure and to interpret these relationships as being 
properties of the individual. 

Handicaps are related to theory building , empirical research , 
or professional-clinical practice . One resolve to this issue is to 
suggest that these three activities are different orders of the 
same reality. For exaiople, theories such as those relating mental 
retardation to repertoire building (Bijou, 1966) are ways to sum- 
marize and interpret empirical research findings and are ways to 
direct professional actions. Another resolve to this issue is to 
suggest that these three activities are competing orders for con- 
sideri*^^ the same level of reality. For example, a decision must 
be made whether to e:qDend energy and resources toward theory build- 
ings ei::piricnl research findings, or professional-clinical prac- 
ticing, assuming that all three need not or will not be equally 
supportable . 

Handier: i3 are a concern of the nature or the nurture of the 
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orp,antom or its beh/ivlor (humn beinf^) . OnQ resolve to this Issue is 
to attribute handicaps to human variation and then to proceed to try 
reducing the probability of that variation occurring again or to attri 
bute handicaps to social systems and then to try changing a system. J 

other resolve is to take the existence of human variation 

as givens, and then to attribute handicaps to the way these variations 

are supported by the individual behavior or by social system action. 

Handicapo are related to ethics of responsibility or ethics of 
conviction . One resolve is to bear in mind what is possible and 
the most suitable means (such as contingency management) for achiev- 
ing a desired end. Another resolve to this issue is to adopt a 
principle (such as that associated with normalization) and to adhere 
to that principle v;ith the single purpose of applying it to all 
situations. The first resolve is a means-commitment which establishes 
the kind of responsibility to others which is accepted through social 
action. The second resolve is an ends-cdmuitment which establishes 
a goal to be achieved. 

Issues about human differences and their functions are re- 
viewed as items in the sociology of knowledge. Weber (1947)' sug- 
gests that human behavior may be understood through the use of a 
methodology which includes the construction and comparison of ideal 
types and observational understandings (aktuelles Verstehen) of 

jubjectivc meaning of a given act. An example of observational 
understanding is the noting of a verbal utterance that 2 X 2 " 4 
when it ia heard or read. It is further suggested that" understanding 
may also occur as an explanation of a given act. Explanatory under- 
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standing ia "attained if we know that he ia engaged in balancing 
a ledgn.r or in making a scientific demonstration, or is engaged 
in some other task of which this particular act would be an ap- 
propriate part" (p, 95). From this perspective, human except- 
ionality i8 problcuiatic, not given. Standard training programs 
for special educatorB are a matter of reviewing research reports, 
genetic code cnarto, instructional technology, and adndnis -rative 
practices related to the sociology, psychology, and education of 
exceptional individuals. In addition, the program. of a field 
teacher apprentice reviews the social uses of each of these frag- 
mented reports and procedures are reviewed to develop an under- 
standing of how reports and procedures are employed as a means 
of increasing or decreasing the daily life chances of community 
members: children and parents as V7ell as interested merchants, 
professionals, financiers, and politicians. 

This review of life chances, their social knowledge base, 
their social structure implications, and their social action al- 
ternatives 5g inconclusive; no solution is suggested or demon- 
strated. A superficial knowledge of history is all that is re- 
quired to demonstrate that final solutions are the property of 
social institutions such as politics (e.g.. Hitler's final so- 
lution to maintain Aryan superiority was o exterminate people 
of Jewish ancestry) and religion (e.g., Christ preached a mixture 
of love, obedience, and tolerance which his followers have dog- 
matized, ritualized, and institutionalized in order to gain access 
to heaven) not of ncientif ically based education. The relation- 
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ship between pnychology, education, and handicapn is that the 
former two are tools for understanding and controlling the third. 
For praginatic purponea, he ends of understanding and controlling 
are not neceoBary to usher in a new millennium or a period of hap- 
piness or beneficial gove?-ninent to be enjoyed by all. Pragmatic 
ends for soir.e people include attempting to reduce social and moral 
injustices; for c :her8 they are to gain or to maintain material or 
spiritual advantage over other people. The field teacher training 
program includes a review of logical and axiological structures of 
such means and ends used by members of society, thus introducing 
the apprentice to a demonstration of the limited, fragmented, and 
superstition-bound social attempts which determine who shall sur- 
vive and in which manner. 

Since no single road leads to a single definition of handicap, 
for either the scholar or for the apprentice, an element of arbi- 
trariness exists in any author's choice of design for a study of an 
undefined, but actively functioning field of professional interest: 
handicapped people. Field teaching is frankly one-sided about hand- 
icaps. No pretense is made that field teaching activities or ways 
of ro.prccentlng daily life stand alone as guidance to those who want 
to make critical acquaintance with the social science of handicaps. 
Field teachers must supplement their understanding of the daily life 
of the handicapped with understanding other people's primary purposes 
for considering human variation as important for study or other ac- 
tion. Tlius, er.ch apprentice develops a point of departure in addi- 
tion to their own limited experiences. Such external referents lead 
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the serlouo otudent: of handicaps and eocia], change to additional 
literature and thinking beyond those baaed in their ovm thinking 
and actions. With -the diversity of available referents, merit is 
claimed for cultivating a pluralistic approach in field teaching 
rather than trying to mix, in eclectic fashion, a variety of ap- 
proaches which do not provide any systciiuitic basis for under- 
standing results of attempts to prevent or ameliorate handicaps. 
The pUiralistic approach used gives priority to non-school, non- 
classroom aspects of handicaps and other social phenomena. 

By stepping away from the daily concerns of the classroom 
it is possible to identify several key variables v;hich may di- 
rectly influence what occurs in the classroom, and which may be 
more powerful in determining the life chances of children than 
anything a single teacher accomplishes within classroom walls. 
Field teaching is the result of efforts to surmount difficulties 
in" making objective judgement in order to aid each student of 
child growth and development to form a vision of handicaps as 
part of a social v.'orld. 
Priorities 

Social vision requires sin^plif ication or even oversimplifi- 
cation of the world as it is commonly known and experienced. This 
can be achieved in several distinct ways: first, by considering 
society from an individual's point of view; second, by considering 
society as a related set of social institutions such as family, 
religion, politico, and economics; and third, by considering soci- 
ety to be that which io studied through specified methods by social 
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Gcientioto, In field teaching, all three raothodG are conoldered, 
but are arranged in different priorities to accoinplioh different 
ends at different tines. 

Highest priority in the arranj^ement of .field teaching is 
given to understanding society, and thereby meanings associated 
with facts developed through specified methods of science and 
presented in the psychology and education of the handicapped. 
Scientific methods and logic are given precedence in studying 
society because they are the most rational way humans have de- 
vised to identify effective techniques to solve problems which 
are defined* Neither science nor technology necessarily pro- 
vides the basis for solving all corsmon everyday problems. One 
feature of the field teacher training prograr is that oppdr- 
tunities to develop a scientific understanding of the everyday 
world, including problem definitions, are stressed. 

Second highest priority in field teaching is given under- 
standing society as a constellation of social institutions. Socia 
institutions are categories of daily activities of members of so- 
ciety which arc used for understanding variations in what Is con- 
sidered important to m2.intain collective action by human beings • 
Social institutions are the context within which scientific studi 
of the individual and where social action called prevention c5 
handicaps are conducted. This context provides the basis for so- 
cially relevant meanings being assigned to particular behaviors 
exhibited by human subjects and by professional people and social 
change agents. 
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Third priority in field teaching ie given to considering so- 
ciety from an individual's vic\7point. Although the individual's 
life chances are the stated reason for the existence of social 
institutions, once such rhetoric is erjqjressed, little is known 
or a^^reed about what should be done v/ith the individual's per- 
spective. Therefore, in order to proceed into unknora territory 
with an unknov-Ti group of people, field teaching is designed so 
that each neaber of -ociety may review the individual perspective 
independent of the first two priorities. 

Other arrange:aents of priorities of science, social context, 
and personal growth might be developed by individuals who use the 
same information contained in the field teacher model. Presenting 
alternative arrangements seems cumbersome and non-iustructive at 
this time. 

Each person attempting to miaster the body of information 
about handicaps is encouraged to rearrange the above priorities so 
that their learning needs are met as best as possible within the 
framework of a professional training program. Since, each apprentice 
field teacher is most likely to be registered for additional course 
work and/or nyiintaining direct responsibility for some educational 
development of some child, relatively limited introspection will 
provide "gut level" understanding of the basic limitations imposed 
by the priorities used in this and other approaches to preventing 
handicaps in humans • Such introspective information should provide 
each person with the opportunity to explore how others have handled 
the pragmatics of learning to consider and reconcile apparent defi- 
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clencies in the care and traatrnant of the handicapped. 

TliGoretical Foundations of Training 
In organizing a field teacher training model, social systems 
approaches consistent with constructs of field teaching are taken. 
The effect of these approaches is to allow for training to be based 
upon field practice as well as upon lecture-discussion instruction. 
The writings of Furfey (1954) , Parsons (1966) Rogers (1969) Alinski 
(1946) serve as heuristic devices for explaining the relevance of 
these two training foci in the field teacher training model. They 
are heuristic rather than theoretical bases because separately and 
combined they re only approximate conceptual roots of the multi- 
dimensional field teaching practices. 

Furfey (1954) suggests that several levels of understandings 
and of decisions need to be made in order to examine society. Since 
field teachers examine society and act according to results of their 
observations, Furfey 's model seems instructive in differentiating 
various decisions made during the examination process. His model 
is a vertical arrangement of various choices which must be made in 
order to understand their influence on social action, including at- 
tempts to prevent handicaps. 

1. The most abstract level considers logic (systematic study 
of rules of order) and axiology (systematic study of value judgments) 
ae two Independent and necessary components for understanding and 
explaining society. For those concerned with handicapping conditions, 
decisions made at this level include the extent to which formal logic 
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and axiology are. to be uned at: foundations for scientific and prag- 
mtlc social net: ion and people changing;. 

2. The next most ab^itract leve] considers a combination of 
Delected rules of order and selected value judgments of value pri- 
orities whicli ultimately outline the rules which are u9ed for studying 
society. The technical nauic for this level of understanding society 

is metasoclology , For those concerned with handicapping conditions, 
decisions made at this meta-level result in rules of scientific meth- 
ods and of pragif.atic action being outlined. Decisions are made about 
the establishment of priorities concerning what is to be examined. 
Future decisions controlled by the rules made at this level include 
hov7 these 5'>tudies are to be conducted, what is already known about 
the situation without further systematic observai:ion , and which gen- 
eral actions are to be taken after the study is completed. For ex- 
ample, a decision may be made to review cognitive functioning of 
children, to review behavioral repitoire, or to study psychodynamic 
activity of the child. Specific means to study these functions will 
be directed by what is to be studied. 

3. The third most abstract level is the actual study of so- 
ciety. The technical nair.e for this level of understanding of society 
is sociology, the systematic study of social .institutions as col- 
lective phenomena. For those concerned with handicapping conditions, 
decisions m.ade at this level provide the context for interpreting 
direct observations to be made in any study. These interpretations 
may give priority to phy^^ical disabilities sometimes called hand-- 
leaps. These disabilities and handicaps may be considered as social 
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phenomena reoultln^ from the w;^y society Is otructurcd or ao indl- 
vidualiiJtic phenomena reaultins from the way individuality is struc- 
tured. Decisions made at this level result in outlining observational 
procedures, data compression procedures, categorization procedures, 
phenomena-analytic procedures, and reporting procedures. 

Parsons (1966) outlines a hierarchy of control and influence to 
suggest relationships which exist among values, norms, goals, and 
tasks. Within his paradigm, values are the most general consideration 
for understanding action. Values not only 'determine which norms are 
developed ar.d thus integrate actions, but also determine which tasks 
will be conducted in such a way as to attain goals. Goals, then, 
establish norms and, thus, maintain patterns of social artion known, 
as social institutions. The arrangement of values as determining 
norms, goals, ^nd tasks is called a hierarchy of control. The re- 
verse order of the hierarchy of control is called a hierarchy of in- 
fluence. Several features of Parson's hierarchies are relevant to 
the training program for field teacners who attempn to prevent hand- 
icaps: (a) concerns for goal attainment and 'tasks give priority to 
the Individual over collective behavior; (b) concerns for normative 
patterns and values give priority to collective over individual be- 
havior; (c) social action may be generated through either the hier- 
archy of influence or the hierarchy of control; and (d) training 
programs for field teachers provide for intellectual understanding 
and practical skill in working with all four functions of social ac- 
tion and with both hierarchies . 

The work of Rogers (1968) has been incorporated into the training 
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program by explicitly acknowledging that field tcacliers muat de- 
velop a learning style whicli will allow them to const iitly deal 
with change and acquire the information necessary to understand 
what they observe. Ao Rogers states, way must be found to 
develop a climate in the r;yB.tem in which the focus is not upon 
teaching; , but on the facilitation of self-directed learning'' 
(p, 304). A 

Alineky (1946), in describing the need for community, grass- 
roots organizations, makes a case for individuals being involved 
actively in the causes and beliefs which they espouse and> further, 
that action be concerned with broad issues, ''that there is uu such 
thing as a single problem, that all problems are inter-related, 
that all issues are part of a chain of human issues..." (p. 216). 
These two points are incorporated into the training program by 
including informed, direct experience in the field » where priority 
is given to macroscopic social rather than microscopic individual 
change. 

Thus, the training program for field teachers gives priority 
to self-directing students, who integrate academic information and 
field experiences as the information and experiences are related 
to social structure, social action, and social change. The program 
model is based on a systemic rather than an individualistic ap- 
proach, and is used to foster understanding and manipulation of 
what Killo (1959) calls public issues of social structure rather 
than personal troubles of milieu. 

* Emphases in original 
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Training Program Modol 
The training program model for fiold teaching is a reprcoen- 
tation of attempts by college people to increase the probability 
that apprentices will demonotrate conpetencies related to pre- 
venting handicaps. Prevention is conducted through use of infor- 
mation and practices associated with £:ocial aspects of handicaps. 
The training program model serves two functions: (a) to rank order 
selected learnings which are to occur in the program; and (b) to 
represent relationships between the training pr^^gram, social ac- 
tion/change, and preventing handicaps. The ideal training pro- 
gram model is divided into two parts consisting of academic con- 
tents and field application of the contents. Learning, teaching 
and courses in the field teacher training model are for purposes 
of representing content and processes, leading to social initiation 
and change. Primary processes are systematically observing, in- 
terpreting, and integrating ideas and experiences in a complex 
world. 

The training model is, in effect, a set of interlocking mod- 
els which form subcomponents of the total unit. The first component 
consists of EXPLANATORY STATEMENTS about relationships among in- 
dependent and dependent variables in the training program. The 
second component consists of DIRECTIONS for planning an individu- 
alized leaiming program for an apprentice in the training program. 
A Curriculum Planning Profile Flow Chart is the name for these di- 
rections. The third component consists of the SUBSTANCE of the 
training program, and is called a Taxonomy of Social Aspects of 
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Handicaps. The fourth component consists of details of RELATION- 
SHIPS between affective and cognitive domaiv. changes and is rep- 
resented in an Instruction-Learning Process Diagram. (The reviewer 
of these cOEponcntfJ should attempt to pose as an apprentice en- 
countering the social aspects of handicaps for the first time. 
Such a pose will provide an intuitive basis for acknowledging the 
importance of outlining processes as well as substance and produce 
aspects of the training program.) 

The critical concern addressed in assembling the training 
model was to devise a way to represent thinking and attitudes as- 
sociated with a multifaceted, nonlinear view of social action. 
This view is complicated when pluralistic value orientations are 
presented as substantive issues which underlie the very idea of 
handicaps. The resolve to this situation was to give priority to 
social science research in processes and expectations for field 
teacher apprentices. Tliis research orientation allows for the 
lack of necessity for a single statement about the soundness or 
adequacy of any resolve to any of the issues. The use of research 
findings docs provide variation in the quality and quantity of 
information ava'lable for making professional decisions about the 
social origin and maintenance of handicaps. Situations exist when 
professional decisio-.s are based on tentative research conclusions 
other situations almost require a guarantee of higl'^ reliable and 
demonstrated validity of conclusions to be considered even before 
a decinion is made. 1 the need for knowledge is great (as in 
deciding color cf research faculty office vj^Lls) and the risk to 
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personal development and safety io relatively low, then conclu- 
elona can be accepted and uoed despite weaknesses in procedures 
used to generate theoe concluoions. On the other hand, if the 
risk to the dependent subjcct/client/otudent/citizen is great 
(as in not providinc fire escapes from a third floor school 
building) , then conclusions based upon anything but the strongest 
data available is inexcusable and challengeable as roalpractice. 
Once the apprentice understands the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of research procedures and the vario-is^'ays of reporting 
the results of these procedures, the practicing field teacher is 
in a strong position to translate research based conclusions into 
practical terminology and to adapt situations and conclusions until 
a "good fit" is achieved. 

Explanatory statenents . Explanations of the field teaching 
trai-ning model and of apprentices' actions and learning are re- 
presented by nested boxes such as those called "Chinese boxes". 
The different size boxes represent different variables which in- 
fluence the social meanings attached to different aspects of field 
teaching.- The primary dependent variables in explaining field 
teaching training are associated with the cognitive and the affec- 
tive domains of human behavior. 

The cognitive domain in this program is associated with pri- 
ority being given to the acquisition and/or use of knowledge and 
skills related to human growth, human organizational patterns, and 
potential for growth and organization. Assessir. X of thr cognitive 
domain is through verbal demonstration (oral and written) of under- 
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standing the facto and intcrprctationQ aneociated with social as- 
pects of handicapo. 

The affective domain in this program is asaociated with pri- 
ority being given to the internalization of norms and values en- 
countered while acquiring and using the cognitive domain* Assess- 
ment of the affective domain is through exhibited behavior which 
demonstrates a personal style for using the skills and knowledge 
associated with the cognitive domain. 

The development of each of these domains and of their in- 
teraction is controlled by the independent variables of curriculum 
planning, curriculum content, and instruction-learning procedures. 
Curriculum planning is the sequence c" activities followed in order 
to rationalize and maximize the opportunity for specific learning 
to occur. This sequence gives priority to management by objectives 
teqhniques and taok analysis logic. Curriculum content which gives 
priority to social-collective perspectives, is the substance stud- 
ied and the actions initiated when considering prevention of hand- 
icaps* Instruction-learning procedures are the action elements in 
this model. Instruction is model (person model or symbolic model 
such as verbalizations in writing or lecture) initiated activity; 
learning is apprentice initiated activity whether imitative or orig 
inal in patterns, cu^'^tance, or results. 
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The Interaction nmong thcoc vnriablen is designed to change 
and/or certify chnn^^^es in rank order of oklllo and knowledge re- 
lated to the social aspects of handicaps and the prevention of 
handicapB through the use of these tools. Instruction provides 
opportunity for specific learnings to occur; instruction-learning 
substance is outlined in curriculum content; instruction-learning 
processes arc outlined i" ilinr. planning sequence. 

Directions. Direct. :k; /oceeding through the field teach- 

er training program are ouuiiu-jd as a Curriculum Planning Profile 
(See Appendix A), The profile is a flow chart represc ting decision 
criteria for developing an individualized learning program for each 
apprentice. Developing a learning program consists of three multi- 
Btaged components which can be identified as: Currlcular Planning 
Sequence, Table I, Develor^ment of Career and Course Objectives , 
Table II , and Selection of Pleld Work and P.elated Prorrram of Study , 
Table III. 

An apprentice begins the training program with his statement 
of career goals and consultation with faculty members regarding 
appropriate competencies required to achieve these goals. After the 
apprentice has stated hn career goals and required coinpetencies , 
he enters another phai^e, Development of Career and Course Ob:iective9 , 
by completing a statement of career goals in behavioral terms. 

Using his circer goals, the apprentice develops a proposed 
course of stv.Jy and :\ statement of field work activities for his 
entire program which is presented to a faculty advisor for review, 
clarification, and approval/nonapproval . If the program of study 
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and the statement of field work activities, accompanied by a ra- 
tionale and defence, are approved, the apprentice, in 'consultation 
with faculty, employs the Selection of Field Work and Related Pro- 
pram of Study to determine the meano (which courses, which task 
groups, and which field projects) he will use semester~by-semester 
to complete the training prograia. .A.t the end of each eenrester, the 
apprentice reviews the means employed during that semester and re- 
vises the Selection of rield i:ork and Related Program of Study as 
necessary and appropriate. 

Through the Profile process and its decision points, the ap- 
prentice must state his choices, develop a rationale for his choices 
and defend the choices. The making of choices, developing of a ra- 
tionale and defending the choices is an integral learning embedded 
in the operation of the training program and increased competence 
in eelf-directic ^ and decision-making is a requisite for continuance. 

Substance > The substance of the field teaching training pro- 
gram is outlined as Program Cont:ent5 Curriculum Content, and Cri- 
terion Measures. One primary core of the substance which cuts across 
all three of these coinponents is the posing and resolving of issues 
related to the social aspects of handicaps. These issues are the 
result of imperfect Icnowledge and the political use of this imperfec- 
tion, A second pri^i-rry core Is understanding theories and accumulated 
research facts as well as related practices associated with social 
aspects of handicaps. Major theories, facts and practices are iden- 
tified through the use of the Paradigm for Analysis of Exceptionalitie 
(Ileiny, 1969 ; See Appendix B) . The third primary core of the trainin 
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program concemo methodo for problem oolving, including how to pose 
and test hypothc5ies and how to pose ond answer empiriQal questions. 
The hypothescB and qucBtlons are v/ayo to reach tentative resolves 
to issues resulting from differing opinions and facts about accumu- 
lated knowledge and skills about social aspects of handicaps. 

The program content includes knowledge drawn from various dis- 
ciplines which give priority to processes and uses of human growth 
(intra-pcrsonal developzient) and human interaction (inter-personal 
organization) • The program content involves both the cognitive and 
affective domfiins. Field teacher apprentices give priority in their 
studies to action oriented field recearch methods, findings, and 
..^plications about handicaps. 

The cognitive domain of the training program content gives pri- 
ority to the acquisition and/or use of knowledge and skills related 
to theories of and research on human growth, human organization pat- 
terns, and human potential. Acquisition includes imit^uive behaviors 
associated with modeling in social learning theory, with training 
task behavior associated V7ith erqperimental learning study procedures, 
and general socialization associated with broad concepts of human 
development. Acquisition in this training program is accomplished 
through (a) regular lecture-dlscussion-laboratory classes, (b) parti- 
cipant-observation in campus and non-campus activities, and (c) on- 
the-job training in field stations- Apprentices give priority to 
field study methods as practiced by ethnologists, organization ori- 
ented sociologists, and other social scientists who study humans in 
their natural-daily settings. Through the ur e of field study procedures, 
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apprentices identify indices representing people's daily lives 
reported in the literature and observing these indices in the 
context of "real" rather than "represented" life. These indices 
Include data about similarities and differences in human growth, 
interaction, and organization related to personal and social 
Constraints and aids. All apprentices eijqplicitly become familiar 
with the social fact that individual differences exist, that they 
understand their place as professionals In identifying the rel- 
ative importance of certain differences, and that social organi- 
zations advantage seme people who have certain differences and 
disadvantage other people with other differences. 

The affective domain of the training program content gives 
priority to the internalization of norms and values encountered 
while acquiring and using the cognitive inputs. Internalization 
includes independent initiation or demonstration of selected be- 
haviors as represented in social learning theory, in transfer task 
behavior associated with experimental learning study procedures, 
and in general personal actualization associated with broad con- 
cepts of human potential. Internalization in this training program 
is demonstrated through increased proficiency in the analysis and 
use of concepts and skills associated with social change and pre- 
vention of handicaps. Internalization concepts are based on the 
recognition that field teachers and other social initiators give 
priority to internal mechanisms of control over their behavior 
rather than to external, contrived, or "natural" mechanisms. Rec- 
ognition of the locus of these controls is reported in area papers, 
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face-to-face conversations, and foraal meetings of apprentices with 
other field teachers. lour steps, throug.. an' expanding spiral of 
experiences, describe levels of internalization and understanding 
of the norms and values associated with field teaching. 

1. Conversion, The first stage is a conversion effect 
to field teaching. Conversion means that a person as- 
sumes responsibility for his decisions about his own 
education and use of time, and that this responsibility 
v;lll be directed toward social initiation in order to 
prevent handicaps. Locus of this experience varies with 
each participant, but apprentices' self reports serve as 
the basis to suggest that the idea of experimenting in 
creative, humanistic, and intellectual education is ap- 
pealing and receives a true-believer cocimitment. Reasons 
for the appeal seem to be related to disaffection with 

- traditional, lockstep college education, and with per- 
sonal concerns such as 'Vho am I?" and '*Wliat is the na- 
ture of the world?" 

2. DiDillusion. The second stage is disillusion with 
field teaching and/or self. In general, the original 
appeal of the program is weakened. No longer is field 
teaching seen as the way to provide a. college education, 
social reform, or prevention of handicaps; no longer is 
college seen as in^portant enough to continue; or no longer 
Is the individual concerned with continuing to live-, or 
with the nature-needs of the world, Huch scapegoating 
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occurs while Becking external reaoons for the lack 
of realizing the earlier glimpoe of life which led 
to conver n. Frequent references are made to peo- 
ple not fulfilling their coOTnitments , claiiuD of un- 
ethical behavior and intellectual self-indulgence, 
or other such statements intended as pejorative: 
requests are made for surface changes in the train- 
ing procedures in order to routinize decision-making 
and thus avoid establisltment of own decision making 
process. All such efforts focus upon individuals 
denying responsibility for personal actions or de- 
cisions, and continue until the apprentice withdraws 
from the program, ceases to be actively derogatory 
about the program, or moves into the third stage, 
3. Lame-duck. The third stage la the lame-duck or 
non-productive portion of the internalization process 
In field teaching. In general, the person and the 
world do not relate In a rational, predictable way: 
nothing seems to go as it is supposed to go. The as- 
sumption seems to be made that nothing can be done, so 
tolerance and/or martyrdom is appropriate. Frequently, 
clothing styles change to extreme electicism or faB- 
tidloucness; conversations are punctuated with statements 
prejudicial against self or others; a passive acceptance 
of requests for action occuro, but with a minimum of 
follow-through; and less frequent contacts are made with 
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training program people than in the first and last af- 
fective stageu. 

4. Struggle. The fourth stage is one of struggling to 
find a way to achieve at least an approximation of the 
conversion ideal. Various ways are tried for conceptu- 
alizing and experiencing parts of the physical world 
and for relating to people. These ways are atteinpted 
until a comfortable one ia found. Such comfort becomes 
a "handle'' for maintaining personal stability: the cre- 
ative "ah-ha" takes place, becomes public, and the per- 
son returns to the first stage. The return to the first 
stage is at a different level than initially because of 
different experiences and understandings about self, oth- 
ers, and the world; therefore, stage four becomes a move- 
ment tov/ards becoming a knowledgable field teacher rather 
than a ''true believer" or a "novice convert." 

Tlie continual recycling through these stages, plus 
cognitive growth, produce the major part of the field 
teaching conception of a geninely EDUCATED PERSON func- 
tioning as a social initiatior. 

Curriculum dontent . The ideal curriculum content for field 
teachers is divided iuto two parts. These two parts are based upon 
Hutchin'c (1940) suggestion that (a) courses are for the development 
of scientific theories and procedures which lead to critical thinking, 
and (b) a person learns by doing, teaches through apprenticeship. 
Learning, teaching, and courses are for purposes of developing skills 
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in observing, interpeting, and integrating ideas and experiences 
in a complex world. Field work is available for learning in the 
sense of using the theories and procedures identified in courses. 
Accordingly, the field teaching curriculum contains these two as- 
pects. 

The first part includes those matters generally associated 
with traditional academics av'l '^iltli professional training, tradi- 
tional education from disciplines concerned with human development 
and interaction constitute most of the content. Trainees enroll in 
classes in departments (or divisions) of the college in order to 
obtain relevant academic and professional preparation. All appren- 
tice field teachers must successfully complete sufficient niirabers 
of these courses in order to meet all academic expectations set 
for university graduates. Thus, students must demonstrate to the 
facnlty and to the administration that they have sufficient back- 
ground in the natural and social sciences, mathematics, physical 
and health education, and the humanities to merit being granted a 
bachelor ^s degree. Existing traditional academic courses are the 
primary vehicle for demonstrating these competencies. College wide 
provisions are made for testing out of particular courses, thereby 
providing a weak approximation of individualized instruction for 
each qualified apprentice. 

Courses recommended to field teachers give priority to the 
welfare, rights, and responsibilities of people with whom field 
teachers work and learn (See Appendix C) . Emphasis is placed on social 
systems analysis, discilplned thought, and planned social intervention 
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especially as they relate to preventing the coclal conditions of 
handicapping children and among TDlnorlty groups. An explicit ef- 
fort Is made to avoid the development of dilettantism In field 
teachers by requiring them to master disciplined logical thought 
and the generation and use of objectified data, and to demonstrate 
through traditional academic means (tests, term papers, oral reports, 
and examinations) a critical understanding of major principles of 
human growth, organization, and potential. 

A second part of the content for all field teachers relates 
the traditional academic concepts and skills to the community and 
to the college campus. Iii order to facilitate this applied aspect, 
trainees form Task and Seminar Groups to devote time and energy to 
integrating objective with subjective views of the world. The in- 
tegration process also Includes field work experience with resources 
available for understanding and for solving problems outlined by 
private and public agencies. 

Examples of this integration process are described by Janowltz 
(1969), Mlllo (1970), Berger and Luckman (1966), Weber (1947), Rogers 
(1968), and other scholars, as well as by persons writing descriptive 
materials of college programs for undergraduates at New College, 
La Verne College, Colby College, and Tusculum College. 

In general, student activities in the training curriculum in- 
clude extensive use of traditional lecture-discussion classes In aca- 
demic or professional concerns, and integration activities designed 
to relate academic with applied situations. Field teacher apprentices 
are encouraged to learn and use the same, methods as behavioral and 
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symbolic intcractloniats . I-Iethodo of participant observation, 
field note record keeping, collecting and assembling documents, 
and analyzing both quantitative and qualitative data are sys- 
temically considered as outlined by Becker (1961) , Garflnkel 
(i960), Fll8tGad.(1970), Hciny (1969), Cohen (1955), Powderraaker 
(1966), and other ethnologists. Field teachers are apprentice 
behavioral scientists who give priority to "doing something" 
with the data they are collecting in classes, on field projects, 
and during other parts of their daily lives. The "doing some- 
thing" includes both traditional and innovative forms of edu- 
cation v/hich are designed to support people to live better in 
a participatory democracy. In other words, the field teacher 
will be neither a researcher who compiles data for its own sake, 
nor a do-gooder who becomes Involved in causes because of an 
irrational desire to better the world (Filstead, 1970) / The field 
teacher becomes, in effect, able to make rational decisions which 
are based on objective data and then iinplement these decisions as 
change activities. The change activities are based on a) alter- 
natives developed through the information collected, b) an aware- 
ness of the coimunity needs, and c) values consistent with plu- 
ralistic valuec that may be held by members of the locale, i,e., 
the field teacher is a change agents 

Criterion laeasures used for the content of the training pro- 
gram give priority to demonstrated competencies associated with 
social probletiis and social Initiation change. Criterion measures 
are minimum lavclo of competence to be demonstrated by apprentices. 
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Competcnca is the d{'^;rce of congruence between e>:pectcd behaviors 
held by field teachorB and exhibited behaviors by apprentices. Ap- 
prentice competencie:j are related to infornMtion and practices iden- 
tified through use of the ParadisTn for Analyels of Exceptionalities 
(PAE), In other wordo, PAE is the major indeTumdent variable in 
constructing a linear set of criterion -easurcs. Training and prac- 
tice as they relate to cognition and affection are two sets of de- 
pendent variables in this construction. 
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A cognitive doinain criterion check requires a critical knowl- 
edge which is demonstrated by presenting for faculty evaluation a 
typed two~page, double-spaced, su.TnLirized analytic literature re- 
view^. The review considers two or more sidc3 of an issue which 
exists in the profesnional literature. Critical knowledge is dem- 
onstrated by analy.-ing (comparing and contrasting) this literature 
in such a way that one or more resolves to an issue on a given topic 
are stated • 

Instruct ion-.lenr n ing proco crjcs . Instruction-learning processes 
are detailed to show relationships between affective and cognitive 
doEiains, and the external world of the apprentice. The relationships 
are represented by a series of concentric cones which form a contin- 
uous thread on a worm gear. The aides of the cones represent in- 
struction irpu'-s or vectors. These vectorn cuLinate from both the 
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affective and cogaitive domain of the curx'iculum. Affective domain 
vectors are learning expectations ao eatablished by the degree of 
fit bQtv:acn apprentice and modal perceived needs. Cognitive domaia 
vectors are instructional objectives recommended by the apprentice 
and ccnaldered by the model. The interior of the cones between the 
sides and the centerline represent alternative vectors or optional 
degrees of fit. The continuous common center of these cones is 
represented by a flexible cable. The cones increase geom^^trically 
in size as Ine thread moves through time. 
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The primary process in instruction-learning is represented by 
concepts sueh as exchange theory in sociology (Blau, l967j, trial 
and error learning in e>q)erimcntal psychology (Zeaman and House, 
1963), and discovery method in the instruction of gifted people 
(Hendrix, 1961) • Priority in instruction is given to offering 
an opportunity for an apprentice to imitate and/or initiate a series 
of affective or cognitive activities which will modify his behavioral 
repertoire. Each apprentice exchanges an opportunity to model the 
field teacher in the conduct of already ronmiitted responsibilities 
whicli will lead to community organizati ui to prevent handicaps. 
The dirrt:rent concepts drawn from various theories about human 
interaction arc merged s; tematically through use of 
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cotnraon aclcnuific methods uaed for conducting empirical etudieB. 
In thiQ way, apprentices act like end thua in fict ore junior 
empirical ocientists who give priority in their learnings to 
ethnomethodoloEy. The object of their learning is understanding 
how various system of daily activity increase and decrease the 
life chances of different people. 

Several steps are required to conduct any empirical study, 
including ethnologies. These steps are one of the cores of the 
instruction-learning process of the field teacher training program. 
Gephart and Bartos (1969^ suggest that research steps include (a) 
the structuring of a logic:! argur.ent. (b) the generation of data, 
and (c) the atatistical analysis of data. All three processes are 
involved in testing hypotheses which are derived implicitly or 
explicitly from theories about human organization. Such hypothesis 
testing in field teachiiig is related to what Glazer and Strauss 
(1967) identify as "grounded theory development." Itemo b and c. 
are involved in answering empirical questions. 

In research, a hypothesis is a tentative statement describing 
a tentative relationship between two or more things. Kerlinger 
(19u4) says that a test of a hji^othesis is to determine the chances 
of it nor being false. In research, an empirical question is one 
vhich cnn be answered through direct obaervation. Non-empirical 
queation« require both direct obscr'/ations and inferences in order 
to develop answers. Therefore, in^tr^lction-leaming processes give 
priority to teoting hypotheses and answering questions about the 
current state of human organization and ways to change this Dtate. 
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Concluding Diiicuasion 

In conculu3ion, unlik t most curricula, the ideal curriculum 
which has been outlined is neither course, nor content specific. 
Nor is the model itself. This is becauoe one of the basic com- 
ponents which the field teacher training model proposes to develop 
io the ability for field teachers to make decisions. Traditionally, 
teachers in the classroom mke decisions for, and about, students 
in their classes without an objective scientific base for making 
these decisions. This decision making process is part of the role 
assignment: that is allocated to traditional teachers, Students have 
no control over the decision to assign a task by the teacher. The 
degree of competence with vlUch the task is performed is one means 
of identifying and labelr-n^ someone as either deviant or non-ceviant. 
In order for the field teacher apprentice to become aware of other 
ways to perform '-.asks--i .e . , ways which do not involve role asBig;n- 
ment and conpet:^,tion (Heiny and Cunningham, 1972)~a certain amount 
of ambiguity is inherent in the model. 

The field teacher apprentice will not be allowed to have the 
decisions on course work made for tliCm. Coursework decisions will 
be made b;, app-rnticcs based c\\ the content requirememrs of the ideal, 
curriculum in order to le.-rn the consequences of their nvm decisions, 
Thca, when in the field, t; c apprentice \.±ll be av;are of the decisions 
that Kust be m^.r.e and will also be familiar with exploring alterna- 
tives tba^: exist. For the field teac?ier to gain cotnpetence in the 
systemic, approach outlined, an understanding of the content is the 
goal, not a courne grade. Therefore, many alternative/? are inten- 
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tionally mde available, e.g., regiotcring for claeaes, rcgietcring 
for a readinga and rcoearch course, or independent study. 

The field teacher apprentice will be expected to demonstrate 
competence in the ability to deal with concepts and content tradi- 
tionally covered in classwork. This will be checked through per- 
formance in the field setting and the ability to relate field work 
experience to theoretical concepts. However, the field teacher model 
includes one other aspect that is different from a traditional liberal 
arts program with a social science emphasis or from a field based so- 
cial ;;ork school-type emphasis. Now being developed is a set of sim- 
ulations and games which will familiarize the field teacher apprentice 
with a variety of life styles, especially those that are most diver- 
gent from that of their family of origin. These simulations include 
use of commercial board games, and the finding and holding of an em- 
ployment situation that is contrary to the life styles in which the 
apprentice was raised. These simulations are being developed so that 
the apprentice field teacher will develop skills in learning and knowing 
the people and resources available to a community. Some of the needed 
slcLlls already identified include: networks of communication, transpor- 
tation systeias and networks, identification of the people in the com- 
munity and the means with which people are classified as insiders, out- 
Siderc, acceptable, and unacceptable. These types of skills are not 
neccooarily the same among -arious life styles, nor are they the same 
between various neighborhoods of comparable life styles. Nonetheless, 
they are skills that must be developed if the field teacher is to be 
Duccesoful in the role of a change agent, acting with and on behalf of 
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a coamunity. These skillo and knowledges have been determined a.i 
nececsary to the field teacher not only to be a successful commu- 
nity member but also to be familiar with the resources that a com- 
mmity has available to itaelf and what resources might be developed 
if the community is planning to act on its own behalf, before any 

action is taken. 

All the above skills are being developed for presentation dur- 
ing the field teacher training sequence, and an integral part of the 
content of Task Group and Seminar activities. Not only will the sim- 
ulations prove interesting and informative, but will also serve as 
a stimulus and motivation toward work^.-lg in a community. 



CHAPTER II 
METHODS Mm PROCEDURES 



Several stages of activities were completed in order to develop 
a working mod-l for preparing people to prevent handicaps. Each stage 
included discuosioa among experts, field testing of ideas generated 
from these discussions and qualitative evaluations. Original plane 
outlined in the grant proposal were modified because the delayed au- 
thorization for funding resulted in conflicting schedules among rel- 
evant parties. Procedures used reflect a decrease in group planning 
sessions by educators and social scientists v:ho were off of Peabody's 
campus and an Increase in individually written correspondence, tele- 
phone calls face-to-face conversations and position paper writing about 
field teaching. Advisory committee members were contacted and r.greed 
with these changes before they were finalized. Working committee em- 
bers participated with varying amounts of time but with consistently 
relevant information and critiques. 

Two typca of procedures were used to complete this project. One 
involved administrative arrangements. Another involved the actual con- 
struction and testing of field teaching models, related education model 
for field teachers, and prototype field teaching practices and services. 

Administrative Arrangements 
Administrative arrangements used to develop the working models cf 
field teaching include (1) cntablishing an advinory board, (2) cstab- 
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llshing a working corjnittee and (3) establicihing prototype education-- 
training service and practicum experiences for novice .field teachers. 
A. Advisory board- 

An advisory board was established consisting of people knowledge- 
able and concerned >ith innu/atlon in higher education and with the 
implementation of social science i iformation and practices for the pre- 
vention of handicaps. Duties of tV.e advisory board were (i) to serve 
BB members of a consultant pool for the working committee, (11) to 
present ideas in the form of position statements for possible inclusion 
in the training model and in the training prototype, and (ill) to re- 
spond to ideas and data collected by the working committee- Appointments 
to the advisory board were made by the pri-nciple investigator and the 
program director. Appointments included: 

a. Samual A. Kirk, Professor, Department of Special Education, 
University of Arizona, Tuscon, Arizona, 

William M. Cruickshank, Director, Institute for the Study of 
Mental Retardation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48i08. 

c. Tillman Cothran, Vice President of Academic Affairs, Governors 
State University, South Park Forest, Illinois. 

d. Robert Edgerton, Research Social Scientist, Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, Los Angeles, California. 

e. Bernard Farber, Professor and Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona. 

f. Michael Lewis, Professor, Department of Sociology, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

g. Lcland Newcomer, President, LaVeme College, LaVerne, Califomi-^ 

Original plans were for the advisory board to meet at least twice 
during the planning grant period. The meeting was to serve as a beginning 
end an ending for the formal planning of the training program development 
in order to provide overall guidance and closure during the project. Be- 
cause of the dL^lay in receiving authorization to spend the grant money, 
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mutually <i^>reeabln time schechiles cou]d not be rearranp;ed for these meet- 
ings. Therefore, the project director and principle investip,ator met with 
each member and/or correspondod with them concerning the project. The visi- 
tation schedule included: 



DATE 



PARTTCIPArrrS 



ACTIVITY 



April 19-23 

April 29 
June 16 



July 12 
July 19 
July 20 

August 11-13 
December 22 



Heinv 
Lukenbill 



Heiny 
Ciinninj^ham 

Heiny 

Cunninp.hrim 

Lukenbill 

Pellow 

Stachov7iak 

Heiny 
Cunningham 

Heiny 
Cunningham 

Heiny 
Cunningham 



Heiny 
Cunningham 

Heiny 



Meetings during CEC convention 
held at Miami Beach-Samuel Ki.. k, 
William Cruickshank 

Meeting; at LaVerne College 
California - Leland Nev7comer 

Meeting at Peabody College - 
Leland Nev/comer 



Meeting at Amherst, Massachusetts 
Michael Lewis 

Meeting at Ann Arbor, Michigan 
William Cruickshank 

Meeting at Governors State 
University, Chicago Illinois- 
Tillman Cnthran 

Meeting at Paradise Valley 
Arizona - Bernard Farber ' 

Meeting at LaVerne College. 
California ~ Leland Newcomer 
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Working Conmlttee. 
The Geconcl rcneral procedure was to establish a worklnc^ committee of 
knowledp,cable ppople with tine available to operatlonallze the policy 
recommendations of the ndvlsorv board duties of (1) to conceptualize the 
training pror;rams su?5;geGted bv members of the advisory board, (2) to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the tralnln??; period. Members of the work- 
ing committee Included: 

a« David Harvey, Assistant Professor, University of Nevada, Reno» 
Nevada, 

b. Phillip Schlecty , Associate Professor, Department of Education, 
University of Tlorth Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

c. Harry V. Wall, Chairman, Department of Special Education, 
California State Coller^e at Los Aneeles, Los Ant^eles , California, 

d. Howard Alstein, Lecturer, Paul Doen/ald Schoo.l of Social Welfare, 
Hebrew Universitv, Jerusalem, Israel. 

e:* Robert Heiny, Associate Professor, Department of Special Education, 
Georf^e Peabodv ColleP,e, Nashville, Tennessee, 

f. Charles Watts, Associate Professor, Division of Education, Georf^e 
Peabody collep,e, Nashville, Tennessee, 

g. VJilllrim Yancev, Associate Profess ^' Department of Sociology, 
Vanderbllt University, Nashville. ' nessee. 

Early copies of project ideas and flela teacher activities were cir- 
culated to working, jominiLuoe members for their responses. Ref.ponses were 
Incorporated into : j ; : . planning; and prototype activities and Jnto poslti 
papers and response p.iJ)'jl;j published in the January and April, 1972, feature 
section of the Pc. -tbody Jouri inl of Educat ion. Periodic correspondence and 
meetlnr^s with working committee members were also held. These visitations 
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DATE PARTTCTPANTS 



April 19-23 Hciny 

Ciinnin[;]iam 



April 30 Heiny 

Cunninj^hnm 

April 31 - May 1 Heiny 

Cunningham 

July 23-25 Stachov;ink 

Fellow 



August 8-15 Lukenbill 

S tachowiak 



November 23 Stachowiak 



December 27-28 He ■ ny 



ACTIVITY 



Moctinp: Durinp, CFC 
Convention ~ Harrv Wall, 
Howard Altstoin 

Meeting at California State 
Colle^^e at Los Anf.elos - 
Harry VJall 

Meetinf^ at University of 
Nevada at Reno ~ David Harvev, 
Beverly Harvey, Marilyn Smith 

Meetin.?* at Universitv 
of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill - Phillip 
Schlecty 

Participated in SEIMC~BFH 
Evaluation Conference at 
Park Citv, Utah-Tom Snyder 
Robert Mclntrvre, Dan 
•Anderson, ^hillin Burke, 
Charles Watts, Stephan Lilly 

Meetinf> at University of 
North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill - PhiljLip Schlecty 

Meeting at Modesto, California 
David Harvey, Beverly Harvey 
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C. Prototypo Program, 

The third procedure was co use the three current proy>rams available 
at Peabody Collef^e for implementinp, the prototype of the Field Teacher 
Training Program, People rep.istered in the Interdisciplinarv Undergradute 
Major in Human Behavior and the Community Education Task Force of the 
Department of Special Education were selected for participation in the 
field teacher program and in the Neighborhood Learning Center Program. 
Participants included: 



PARTICIPANTS 



ACTIVITY 



Carl Calkins 
Marilyn Smith 

Elizabeth Pasquini 



Mary Pel low 
Laura Clifford 
Dorothy Pittman - Goss 
Cecilia Fuller 
Ronald Lukcnbill 
Ann Young 

J. nichael Coleman 



Community Living Respite Center 

Comjnunity consultatnt and school 
school interventions with Native 
Americans 

School Intervention Program Develop- 
ment 

Community Day Care Programs 
assistance 



Community sponsored habllitatlon 
programming 
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D. Prop,ran Arran.f'.cincnt s , 

Several prop^ran arranr.cinoiuf; wore ni:i(io in order, to insure that: this 
project could be coTr.pletcd. First, the principle Invc.q tlr:ator and project 
director ])oth have faculty rcsponsibilJ cr; in three cooperating programs 
(In'cer(!inc:lplinar\' linderp,radua to Major in Human Behavior (HB) , Community 
Education Tar>k Force, Depar ti:u:nt of Special Education and Nei.ehborhood 
Learninr, Centor - an element of their Kdi-cation, Politics and Social 
Change Re:;earch i'ror.ram). In HI), both are advisors to ur. lerj^raduate 
students vjho are potential field teacher trainees, and to p,raduate students 
currently enrolled in the Department of Spcc-'al Education. Class credit is 
obtained for participating^ under p^raduates t: .roi:.:;h the Ihiman Behavior Field 
Work Coord h;atint> Seminars, and through the scheduling of additional lecture- 
discussion courses, and rcadinr>, and research courses which allow field work 
activities to be nart of deforce prof^rams. Affiliation with the Neighborhood 
Learninj^ Centers' activities are obtained at the discretion of the principle 
inves tip,a tor and prelect director, both of whom assume primarv responsibility 
for the parent research prof;ram. The Neip^hborhood Learning Centers were 
developed and impleinenLcd oriT^inally in Jlorth Carolina by Heiny in conjunc- 
tion with Cunningham, Farber, Levis and nar\M>y (Ileiny, 19^", & Cunningham, 
3972) • L'LCs are functions of human interaction, not places such as a store 
front day care center: V.LCs are developed by field teachers as the'/ operate 
In community settings where fornal organi.-u'itions are at a minimum. NLC 
cooperation is obtained tlirougli communication wicb '^ther field teachers. For 
example, Smith worked with Harvey In Rose Citv; Jr . r;:an v;orkcd with Barnes 
In Southernville : and Fellow and Clifford (1070) worked independently in 
Pleasant View. Such cooper a 1 1 ve adminis trati ve arrangements are anticipated 
to contlntie in the future. 
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Steps in Developnent of Field Teaching Model 



Several siaps were follov/ed in assembling models for the Field 
Teacher Education Program- These steps were adapted from Merton's 
(1959) notes on problem finding in sociology , Mert on suggests three 
principle conpr-nents in the progressive formulation of a problem: 
(1) originatinr; cuestions which contain a statement of what one wants 
to know should be posed; (2) a rationale of stating why one wants to 
state a particular question that points toward possible answer should 
be posed; and (3) specific questions that point toward possible answers 
to originating questions in terms that satisfy the rationale for having 
raised it should be developed. 
Step One 

Originating concerns for developing a Field Teacher Education Pro- 
gram were developed before questions were posed, 

(a) The originating concerns were for social justice, life chances 
of the handicapped, and the main^ionance of participatory democ- 
racy. These concerns are basic moralisms commonly associated 
with a Judeo-Christian heritage, related to economics as Weber 
(1936) suggests in his analycin of capitalism and puritanism, 
related to politics as outlined in the United States Declara- 
tion of Independence, United Nations Charter, and related to 
academics and schooling as a means of self-actualization. These 
moralisms are accepted as ends toward v;hich social change should 
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be directed. I: • ver> real sense, the Field Teacher 

Education Progra::5 ii!'. .lei ia bafjod on q philosophical 

poaitivist positica that human activity can and may 

be directed toward specific ends. The originating 

question leading to the generation of Field Teacher 

Education Program model wa53 

"What might teachers do differently than they do 
now in order to increase the opportunity for the 
people they serve to be treated equitably under 
':^(tfee lav, have their individual differences be 
less handicapping, and at the same time increase 
the probability that democracy will exist as a 
major for:?, of government?" 

Events which precipitated the development of this model of 
education include uhe development of field teaching in Planta- 
tion City and surrounding areas and the institution of the 
Interdisciplinary Undergraduate Major in Human Behavior at 
Peabody. Hor^ever , the originating moral concerns were not 
sufficient justification or rationalization for the generation 
of a scientific exploration of alternative educative prac- 
tices. Rather, more pragmatic reasons were realized during 
discussions with colleagues (see Hetny & Cunningham (1972) 
(b) Pragmatic reasons for the generation of field teaching have 
to do with basic differences in perspectives about the way 
the '/orld operates, ways to obscr-. a these operations, and 
options available for using these observations especially 
as they relate to understanding and working with handicaps. ' 
Lazarsfeld (1959) suggests that behind any classif icatory 
effc rt is an orl rinatinp, observation of varlatit .is and dif- 
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fcro.nccr: Lo be oxplnincd. 

Ex[)lanat ionrj of observations: arc cur IviCted through classifying different 
phenomena by a "vaguely conceived under.l y j.nr, or latent propovi-y in regard 
to V7hich people or collectives differ" (p. 48), Four steps can usually 
be dir.corned in the trai^.^lation of this iinarerv into empirical research 
Instruir.cnts . Thene stcp.s follou a dediictive sequence of p,oinc> from a 
general verbal irnar^e to specifying several indicators, to ^.'---icifying a 
subset of indicators, and finally co:T:ibininc indicators into a single index 
of the original general, verbal inage , l^or convenience of fociising on the 
extremes of a serial order > tvo types of indicators are distinguished: 
expressive and predictive ones. These, indicators refer to the relative 
place held in the hypothetical processes which niediate between originating 
observations and conceptual imagery which is developed to organize it. 
Predictive '. ^'rators are statements about nec3ssarv conditions which, must 
exist in or^'J* to identify the probability of an event to occur, 
:) The field ~ lifng education program model consists of expressive indicators 
of field teaching, ednratiou, and social cliange, all from social science 
systcn perspoctivos . Field teaching, a'; a service activity, gives priority 
to identifying predictive inrlicators of social change in the direction of 
democrat l.c participation l.n daily decision making and to using rational 
means to increase th.e probability of producing change in that direction. 
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Stop Two 

A rationale for roj^porvlinr, to initial cnncorns about social iiisticc, 
and the prnr.natics of par ticipatorv democracy, ospccially as related to 
education, wnr> assembled. The rationale provides a focus upon special educa- 
tion practices and social functions today, 
S p e c i a 1 V. ri M c anion Toda y 

Today, special education is enincshed in social problems which are not 
acconmodated in the assumptions underlying presently used concepts of handi- 
capping conditions. Each action taken by a special educator responds to 
only one side of a series of social issues, either (a) class , ethnic and 
racial pluralism, or (b) the growin.?^ sense of social transition from an 
individualistically oriented frontier society to a complex, technological- 
urban conglomGrate . 

By not explicitly considering both -s of social issues in conceptual- 
ization of v;ho the handicapped are, spec ' i a. educators become unwitting allies 
in social movements and institutions which give priority (a^ to controlling 
individuals n^ainst their will, (b) to violating the integritv of humane, 
racial and/or ethnic movements, and sometimes (c) to separating mother from 
child: younr^ from old: white from hro^m, red and black; one social class from 
other classes; government representatives from local citi;iGns; teachers from 
students; and, not the least of our concerns, special educators from regular 
classroom teachers. 
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The focua of current .pcclnl eduction teacher tra^.nlng proRrmns 
is on prcpnrlng prof ..nionals to Identify and atte.npt to ameliorate 
perconai trouble.. One dor...lnaur a.sunptlon ■.-c-s:arding "the goal of ex- 
isting special eaucntlon ,rogra.. is tha. .ome cUUdren have £er^ 
troubl e, at .ch.ol .nd re,ulrc special treatment co make them more 
normal. On. dor..lnn,:.t as.unption rcsardlng the neans. for obtaining this 
goal ie U.at specialized peraoua«l can bo trained to reduce the severity 
and frequency ol personal tro..bl.. of chile en, and to .odlfy individual 
differences to ouch an extent that these children can function more nor- 
tniilly . 

To date, specinl education prosra:^^ and procedures have not been 
judged effective (Dunn, 1968; Goldstein, lloss and Jordan, 1965; Kirk, 
196A) in ameliorating handicaps i.e., retarded children are still con- 
sidered retarded after they have been in special classes; and children 
with artificial li:r.bs are still judged handicapped even though they 
perforin the sa.e tasks as do people with biologically developed limbs, 
m fact, increasing speculation and evidence indleates that mildly 
handicapped children r.re labeled only when they attend schools, and 
concurrently, are considered normal vhen in their dally non-school 

worlds. (rCIR, 1969) 

To date neither professional nor scholarly agreement exists about 
which troubles are crucial ones, nor about which ways of ameliorating 
identified trouble, are most efficient and effective. Nor does profes- 
sional ncreement exist regarding the best ways to prepare teachers to 
ameliorate any problem identified (Helny, 19G9) . Such lacks provide an 
anonic eJtuatl.n vhlch i. .-ubjcct to political decisions, includlne 
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decioion.o about wlUch conditlo:\:j of human exlatence are handicaps 
(witness Ic'galifitic dufinitiono established by Congress for imple- 
mentatioa of the Bureau of Education of the Handicapped) , and about 
the treatnent of tliosc labeled handicapped (v7itnesa the action by 
Congress to establish the Burer^'j in tlie Execiitive Branch of the 
federal j:^overn:.':ent) . 

Toward an /.I terno tlr-^ S r.oci al E " ^acation for Tomorrov; 

In the 8prin[;, 1563, the faculty in the Department of Special 
Education, George Pe:ujociy College for Teachers, responded to concerns 
(1) that a distinction should be made between preparing teachers to 
work in classroor.3 for the severely handicapped, and persons who work 
with those people labeled mildly handicapped, and (2) that important 
relationships exist ber.s'een school achievement, social classes, and 
patterns of child grov:th and dev^.lopment , especially as these factors 
result in people bein^-, labeled handicapped, ^lecogiiition of these con- 
cerns led to the establishment of the I .i-:erdisciplinar>' Undergraduate 
Major in Human Behavior (See Appendix D , 

The rationale for the Human Behavior major includes a straiglit- 
forward coirjr.itment to (a) scholarship, (b) practical experience under 
supervision, and (c) freedom to identify, research, and resolve issues 
related to man's survival in mo(!ern society • The rationale Is implemented 
by ongoing rcsearcli, exemplary practicun facilities, and a wide range of 
prof csj? J onal activity \:hich students share with faculty leaders. 

LocnJ , regional, and national needs of programs for the handicapped 
are dir<'ictly related to the concein-is identified in 19G8 by members of 
the Dcpartmont of Special Education at Pcabody and to the development 
of the m.njor and the irLC's. 
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(1) Prepa ring, tcachcrn for Special EducntJon Classroo m s or Community 
Work > 

Until recently, most opecial education personnel. have been trained 
to teach in classrooms and have little formal knowledge of - -^juunity 

in which they live or teach. The NLC field teacher role is an accempt to 
provide a means for obtaining additional knowledge of communities through 
active involvement in defining and attempting to resolve various local 
social problems. 

School personnel consider the high percentage of socially different 
families to be an important problem related to education in Tennessee 
and the Southeastern United Str , Families in the Southeast come from 
several divergent cultural traditions, including urban, rural, and moun- 
tain areas populated by Is'hites, Blacks, and Indians, An increasing num- 
bers of children from mir.ority tradition families enter classrooms with 
deficits v/hich traditional progr^ims (including special classes) have failed 
to ameliorate, they are identified through traditional psychometric pro- 
cedures as being eligible for membership in special classes, especially 
those for the educable mentally retarded. 

Currently, no agreement exists among special educators, policy makers, 
curriculum planners, or researchers regarding the logical and empirical 
relationships between labeled exceptionalities and the existence of minority 
traditions. In addition, no agreement exists regarding the relationships 
between appropriate instructional procedures and instructional content for 
variously labeled exceptionalities and for members of minority traditions. 
However, some agreement exists that most of curricula, textbooks and recog- 
nized teaching r.^ethods are aimed at tlie experiences and values of white 
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uiiddlc-clar.n children (Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 1969), 
Vi'. 'jon (1969) states that a teachf^r will face some specific problems 
In relating to the culture of an inner city area. Similarly, problems 
will be encountered by the teacher when cultural differences are en- 
countered in rural areaj. In either urban or rural schools, the eval-- 
uation and expec t.itions of the teacher may be the most important source 
of inf oru^ation for a chi]*-! to gauge his ability, Niemeyer has argued 
that "the chief criuse of th^ low achievement of the children from 
alienated groups is the fact that too many teachers and principals 
honestly believe that these children arc cducable to an extremely lim- 
ited extent" (1963) • 

The political and economic demands for solutions to this lack of 
agreement conci^rning appropriate instructional and academic problems 
placed upon teaclier^i, teacher- trainers , and researchers by these children 
and their families are vell-knovn. An illustration of political and econ- 
omic demands fo;~ noii:'-.ion3 ' educational and social problen^ includes 
the formation progr:.:^3 such as Head Start ■i;n 'the Office of Economic 
Opportunity* 

The influence of these ':)litically initiated activities upon ed- 
ucational prograrr-alng is st.Ql undetcraincd. Ho\cevcr, acknowledgement 
is made by the Peabody faculty in HJ3 and Special Education that current 
educational programs for children who arc different-, at least in portions 
of the '• theantern region of the United States, are not as effective as 
educato. .;, iricluding other npccial educators, might x^;ish. 

Faculty members at Peabody, as part of the higher education system 
in tlie Unlt.(!d St^iue^T, are expected to nerve tlie needs of Tennessee's higli 
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percentage of aoclally dlflercnt families. Faculty members of HB and 
of Special Education are aware of this expectation and of "some of the 
pressing social problems. These same raembers are making a specific 
effort to consider Tennessee as consisting of a special case (although 
admittedly biased) of problems of cultural differences and exception- 
alities T Ich also exist in other parts of the Southeastern United 
States. nstructional strategies which consider and account for these 
broad social problems, especially as they affect the development of 
conditions leading to handicaps, will continue to be developed. 

Strategies used in current training programs concerning excep- 
tional children and cultural differences have been developed in exper- 
imental child psychology, developmental and experimental psychology, 
and sociology. These strategies emerged as a result of the development 
of these academic disciplines rather than from focusing upon possible 
solutions to social problems. In general, instruction of the handicapped 
has been limited to psycho-educational and clinical models, both of which 
are closely related to strategies developed in psychology and medicine. 

By contrast, several raembers of the Peabody faculty are interested 
in considering handicaps as a function of the maintenance of social in- 
stitutions, including schools, medical care, and law, rather than simply 
variations in individual differences. Knowledge of the function of labels 
in institutions leads to a multi-disciplinary baso upon which school and 
governmental policy decisions may be based. The perspective of institu- 
tions as the basis for selecting topics and strategies for instruction 
is in contrast to currently used psycho-educational models. As in any 
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exploratory effort, the rcoulto of thio institutional perspective 
have not bc.tm dcTr;ona trated in large numbers of etudiea dealing with 
traditionnlly labeled exccptionalitieo e.g., retarded, deaf, ei.o- 
tlonally disturbed. Ilov/ever, these strategics imy yield radically 
different > but viable infonnation upon which future policy decisions 
may be based concc ,in^^ the care and treatment of persons labeled 
exceptional. Thus, new alternatives to social pro]" nis now considered 
as resulting; frora variations in individual differences and cultural 
variation m.-y result from using additional strategies which are being 
developed at Peabody. 

(2) Rr Irtionnhinn '^en^pen School Achieverr. o mt , Social Classes, and 
ZiL^JlLniiL_Q_f. Clvllcl Growth and DtiveloD:ngnt . 

Perhaps the moot fruitful distinction the special educator can 
nake while assessing the adequacy of conceptualizations of handicapping 
condition?- is to refer to the personal troubles of Milieu and/or to the 
mblic i ^'ivr^5 } of social struc^inr c as outlined by Mills (1956), This 
llstinctlon in the social sciences yields an understanding of priorities 
n special education, and thus of the sevei^e limitations resulting from 
ny activity initiated by special educators. Mills- suggested that personal 
roubles occur within the character of tlie individual and within the range 
f hlG iraiediate relations v;ith others; they liave to do with his self, and 
1th those liLiTiited areas of social life of which he is directly and pers- 
onally i\\:ai . 

The statement and resolution of personal troubles lie x^ithin the in-- 
Lvidual AS a biological entity and within the scope of his immediate 
.irroundlvi-.'! I.e., in th:-. social setting that is directly open to personal 
cperlence, and to jome extent his willful activity. Personal troubles 
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are private luattcro which involve throaLo agninot valuea that the in- 
dividual cherishes , 

By contrast, eoclal . 33uca occur when matters transcend the local 
irdlieu of the individual and the range of his inner life. They have to 
do (a) with the organization of many local segments of the person's 
environment into the institutions of a historical society as a whole, 
and (b) with the ways in which various environmental units overlap and 
interpenetrate to form the larger structure of social and historical 
life. 

A social issue is a public matter which involves threat being 
brought againot values cherished by collectives of people in a society. 
Often, Hills suggested, it is not clear what value is threatened and 
what is really threatening it. A characteriotic of an is'sue is that 
there may be debafe without focus. Unlike widespread personal troubles 
such as lo;.; IQ scores, an issue cannot be well defined in terms of 
immediate and everyday environments of ordinary people, but may involve 
a crisis in institutional arrangements which brings on contradictions 
or antagonisms b tween values and/or means for realizing the values. 

Traditionally, handicappinp conditions (a) are conceptualized as 
personal troubles of p..iople from nil levels of society, (b) are related 
to distributions of human attributes, and (c) are judged to be deviant 
patterns of behavior, growth, and/or development which are identified 
and claooified by professionals. Handicaps have been and are being 
considered given phenomena which require control by experts, especially 
by trained educators and psychologists. If only a few people are labeled 
handicapped, in a nation of over 200 million people, these are personal 
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troubloo which r.^iy h(t handled on an individuol bafiis. For relief of the 
trouhla, governnental agencies and concerned citizens congider changing 
the person to fit the eyJ.sting institutional arrangements in society. 

However, if in that same nation millions are labeled handicapped 
or are kept away from Che principal resources Cor sustaining contemporary 
life — i.e., from the best education, medical care, housing, food — 
this is a social issue. Relief will not be found within the range of 
opportunities open to any one individual, or to all of the labeled per- 
sons by dealing with them strictly on an individual basis. The very 
structure of institutional arrangements which support all citizens has 
collapsed . 

From this sociological perspective, v constitutes a normative 
rule and decisions a.'; to which rules are most appropriate in a given 
situation, is a social isaue. Discussions about deviations of behavior 
and developnient arc personal troubles. Although psychologists and ed- 
ucators .rrecognize that normative rules and patterns only typify chai- 
acteristics and do not represent individuals, administrative procedures 
are established on the basis of the typif ications. 

Educators and others interested in psycho-bio-behaviorlsm may pause 
at propositions such as *'given that inter- and intra-individual differ- 
ences exist, h.r.' might they be modified.^* However, a social scientist 
who coiKuiders that personal troubles or public issues of social structure 
might roprosent these differences might ask how differences are used as 
bases for legitimizing existing social structures and distributions of 
acccDS to resources and power. Farber (1968) suggests that to legitimize 
differential opportunities and access to institution^* for some people, 
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i still say that we have a democracy, wc must find some personal 
juble that others have. Accordingly, children who have discrepancies 

patterns of 'physical or psychological development may be considered 
vlant if they are Judged very different. The result of such Judgments 

to consider the deviant as having a personal trouble. 

Special educators traditionally are concerned with the child during 
d after he has been labeled different. Generally, as with the case of 
e educable mentally retarded child and the child diagnosed as having 
learning disability, his parsonal troubles are not defined until he 
aches school. Accordingly, school personnel, including special educators, 
e an instrument for perpetuating (a) labeling processes which permit 
fferential allocation of resources to various elements of society, and 
) a conpetitive system which leads to dis criminatory' action by social 
magers. 

Lewis (1970) suggests that (1) for-.al competence of agents-school 
lacherG, social vorker3"(2) the neighborhood milieu and (3) familial 
jnipetence milieu r ..al:e to impede rather than enhance the development 
E conventional co::-,p.t:cncr air.ong ghetto residents. He sugser :s that formal 
Dmpetence agents such as school teachers impede their owr c '.ectiveness 
f operating inappropriate styles of interv....; on. The interventions are 
^appropriate because direct and extended ...Ideration is not given .o 
actors identified from a social system crLipective. 

Current procr es used by special .ducatQ- are oriented to working 
Ith individuals called handicapped, and Jo not consider the total range 
f effects o: their program.. For exai.ple sp,.cial education classes for 
he educable mentally retarded disproportionately enroll racial minority 
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children in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and OLher urbr^- areas (Uelny, 
1970; ]:urley, l'J69) , One way explaiui-nr; thiB is to suggest that it 
resultG from conflicting valuer; v;hich r.ect in a school Getting; on the 
one hand, Qegre:;...uion of the iaco9 hri been a cultural tradition in at 
least c; Touth and perhaps in other sections of the United States as 
well. V:i'-.h chang:ir.g U.S. Supreme Court decisions and Justic- Dep r^tment 
edictr.^ Bc-^regatJ-on hris be^n considered illegal. Concurrently, with a 
decrease in the nu-L-er of racially segregated classrooips, there has been 
an in* .ur-vd enroll:r.orit in cla^r^es for riildly handicapped children, in- 
cluding r-any children from racial and cultura? minorities (Wall Streei: 
Journal, October 15, lC-70). Special educators have no t , conceptualized 
handicaps in a way which accounts for such social phenomena, r^arber, 
Harvey, and Levi^ (1959) suggested that conclusions from studies of the 
relaticuLhip bctv.ec*n community life and the school vis-a-vis the poor 
(blach<: and white^O , indicates familial deficiencies which are translated 
in^o Intellcctu.-l and educa' i.on il deficiencies. These sociologists sug- 
gested tliat: 

(T)]io. line of rea5:o- ng ordinarily taken by educators is (a) 
the b-isic pa'j terns of Ic .irning r^re d.-velopcd in infancy 
and early c'lll ".ar.od in the far.u.ly, (b) if raer.ibers of the 
faicLl}' .-,^c dc:flcL'.M\t -.^^ toacViers or role models, the ch Id 
will be derirl .it: in his learning habits, (c) if these^ 
learning defied ^ncies are to be erased, school curricula 
should be rev:[5;-:'d to cor.ipensate for tliesr dciici.nci.es. A 
major assu-iptl.on in trils .•. .ne of reasoning is that the i: • 
ntlLutional ;.r r;^n^;ep.ei^t:3 in the co:.:r;iuni ty — scliools, busine:' f^es , 
[, )vi-i-nn^''-vit: , v/eliaL-e ag<'ncies , and so on — c:innot be modified 
dr,.rttlci:j.ly t.o solve the learning p:'obleTr3 generated in thc.^^e 
fai.'iin. i. GJvcn t his confJtraint, any attempt at eliiu-^ uai ing 
the deficiencies' nun: be rostrictec to working with the in- 
dividual cr:i-I:>.'^'n cit c.r in sc'nrol prograr-s or in the conte,:t 
of the fa:;\. iy (p. 11) 

8j 
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Medical and adnlnis trati . -.jdulti have been used fcr outli^^^ng 
and Ir.pleuioiitlng e ducator nc".':- ' i ties dc'.rived from ther.e assuiaptions , 
Increasing nu^iberG of s.'ia?:;:-^o;3r.ic and remedial training progrmng for 
children wifrli parso;.. i •:: .bies are being conducted by teachers ^'^^o 
hav'2 receive:"', trainir.; r?-:c! certification as special educators. 

Frequently, thi-j labeling occurtj when the child reaches ^chool 
age and ia judged to be a slow achiever or slow learner: t^ie child is 
Identified as the reGuJ jud[;Tnent of actual or probable failure 

being assign.^d to hlin 1 :acher, psychologist, or administrator . 

Thuj , the special educator is not '/iewed as a p 1 even tive a gen X- • ^^en 
r.floning alone, this traditional role of the special educatof be 
of increasingly dubious value and morally questionable in the 
face of the increasing evidence suggesting that labeling has debil- 
itating effect on the child (Ros^^nthal and Jacobsen, 1966; Meyerowitz, 
1965, 3,967). 
Sumiijary 

Existing special education prograi?^ have iocused upon deti:"''^rig 
personal troubles and preparing professionals to ameliorate th*^-^^ prob- 
lems. Such priorities have led to a continuing division of labo'::" Qnd 
specialir,a tion in all phases of education, including teacher t^^^^'^^g 
colleges. Hovever, th.ese divisions have nc;. rT-atly changed the — ^s 
of children so th.^^.t thny can better s^ 'vive in low income or ethnic 
minority environmcntLJ . In addition, ] ' tr.lc has been done to provide 
a direct hange in the "lev; income staL. Traditional roles for Special 
educators have been witliin pro^'o.ssional programs and have not ^iclcnow- 
ledged (j) apccific activities for educators a-Ling as social ini^iato.:s, 

8 I 
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nor (2) social indues rc8<-^tdlng the maintenance of society, notions 
of flocial control and dcvi.nce, participatory democracy, social 
stratification, or dis ti'ibutions of power and wealth. 
Step Three 

Specific quostionr th.at point toward possible resolves and 
answers tc originating concerns and that satisfy the rationale v;vre 
developed . 

a. What nodel — c-S-, objectives, processes, criteria — of 
preparation of people for increasing the life chances of 
th3 hand: capp^.d night be generated? 

b. -What -.odeX 'Jf services mght be developed to increase the 
probability of increasing the life chances of 'the handica^.^ped? 

c. V-Tiat effect upon life chances of people labeled handicapped 
will be generated thro j}, this service system? 

d. V.'hat social changes night be generated or used as a result of 
field tea -■-■in 5? 
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CIL\PTER 111 
ON MODELS A.ND MODELING IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Modelo or reprGsentatiiono of special education practices and 
functions play a sisnificant role in the first phases of ur-dcrstand- 
Ing the development of the field teacher role and of the field i-ach- 
er education progra^u A brief, but coinprehensive review of models is 
presented to set a onotant: perspective about the place of models in 
educational prograra planning. This set is necessr\y because partial 
and partially developed models of special education already exist in 
professional and popular literature, TheSe pieces contain uiany of the 
basic and soir.etimes fringe ideas and practices assembled under field 
teaching. The proposed constellation of practices and functions oi 
field teaching diflers from the kr\a\-7n functions of these e?d.otirig 
fragrr.ents of special educators' roles a^; i:, relate to c^'j^el^ 
of par Liclpatory dcT.ocracy among people i.x\ a :niniaon se,:. tin'^ fo 
coniinon period of lirr.e, xMthougli not enough research nas Deen conducted 
to demonstrate that only linearly functior^^ occur fioiri curr-ui!^- teachiir 
roles, sufficient evidence doa3 exist to ^.uJ^gant that iitudents are 
liralted in learning and personal behavior traditional toacii<:ri> ' 
roles. Additional future research might bo conducted to specify v^o::e 
clearly and con^pietely the soci:.:l struc::urc and peration tho. ...^^ut 
modeln for teaclicr roles. Such research mi -lit provide the ba/r/.s for 
clorjer fit betvecn teacher funccions in a d(r.:- ■ ^c- .-.^d lan-^ngc for 
dlGcu.:.r.ing those functic.n:j, thus leading to a ^^mnirJ andcxsr^-.d.in?; of 
out CO'...-.-' 0. achi: .^-education . At preneut, c^rron:. tearhev rolf> 
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uiodclfl are relatively tifjelr.na as a bnsio for ger.erating functions 
leading to student centered self actualization, convmunity .^ani- 
zation congruent with support* for -lia growth, and proiessional 
aceountabilicy that such support and grrA-rth are taking p"'ace. 

Reco~-n:cndat:ioa5 resulting from the reviov; of special education 
teacliing n:odeIs i:~icl'jde; (1) that the extent uiodelG (including par- 
tial nodelfi such as th psycholinqiiis tic basis for the Illinois 
TeoL ' Paychoiinguisti c Ab/ r:/ l:e -:,.:.-'V::ified and expressed as 
coir.pletely and clearly posHibie given the T^r?.3ent state of knowl- 
edge In the field; (2) that empirical research be funded which will 
either substantiate or reiLite the validity of these models as bases 
to accurately predict social functions for the learner-citizen; and 
(3) that substantiated, well developed models be used as the basis 
for inventing additional r 2 activities-performances for educators 
besides the current emphasis upon people-changing irhrOugh r2lir_nce 
upon exren-ial-loci-cortrolled instructional materials, procedures 
and equipment. 

Structure, and Function of Models 
A model th:.oretical model i^. a I'eprescntation of a phenomenon 
whi^Ji di£:.playr> d Is tin^/>J"^-^^^^l ii'.g charac.^ tir . such as the structure, 
oajoi relationships ^irnong various elemcnLS of the structurt^^ and pro- 
cesses which maintain the s tructure , processes and functions of che 
phenomenon a it:; natural-original state. Gellncr (1964) sug^^ests that 
models arc used vithia social sciences to designate a range of verbal 
axirl graphic representation.^ of reality, including of social life. Gephart 
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(15 70) Gur.;.;t''ii:u thai w.'.xUjJs oerve Lhrcc general purposes; to explain 
tn^ constituency of a cor.plex phcnoruenon, to d'iocribe how such a phe- 
nonionon work,: ^ and re vi-ovLde the ha3is for prccHctions about changes 
^'^ich tniglit of fur in one cleir.ant of tho pru'-nonienon when changes are 
tnaclQ in anothor eleTr.::nl:. Common of the terra model may be found 

any hobby shop v;herri famous airplrnos and racing cars are availr'^lc 
miniature size and price for v;oula be sport.sinen and active W Iter 
^'^^ltyB> Vi:. Luing a city park on a dry Sunday a/temoon frequently pro~ 
Vxdes opportunity to v;atch these miniatures do^fighting or r;. -ing 
"^^ith much of the dory.ons traticn of competition which is witnessed 

'ch the larger .ts. A cor^non academe use of models is in the pre- 
^<^ntation of theories, hypotheses, and postulates designed to explain 
^^havior of people and orga:. ' zations . Any college textbook or profes- 
"^^nal Jourr^al provide,-, an opportunity a review t^,^;se miniature re- 
P'-^^ducticns of the causes and effects of beha-^/ior of people and social 
Gy^iter^^ 

According to Gellr.er, five kinds of models exist. One kind of model 
is ^.-^ actual pi^ysical artifact analogous to some other system; the parts, 
relnliA n.^3]iips and tr.a working of the system are such th:.c by ob- 
the artifact, by producing ciianges in it and by seeing their con- 
^^TUoncc^s > inrerencGi:: cnri be ma^^<^, aboul: activity in the original sv -r- 

'"^Ocotid liind of model specifies in works the . attributes of an artii.-' 
as ci(jscribccl in the first model specifies n words the main attriL-^- vci: 

[X syatfTn, but in ter:;'^^ simpler in various v;ays t.ie main attributcr of 
^ ^yotci^it - 't- 1: ter:::'; simpler in v\'irlou3 ways than ,.ome larger or more 
coiv',-<^jr £;yjec::K }• ")r e--r/.ple, a race car mod 1 kit usually includes small 
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plaatlc pieccG irM\ a i -t of diroc Lions and ch-rts for anacmbling the 
model V7hich looks like but is ainallcr than the major parts of the full 
nize car. Tho pla.qtic plccca are ; "lynical arCifacts which are a simpler, 
but aighly similar, rep ••osentaLion of pieces on the real race car. If 
paper diagram and verbal representations called directions or plano-to- 
a36e:vi:)Ie~the-kit: describe each item in the kit and/or each item on the 
larger car, tn ■ the second kind of model is used to construct the di- 
rections, only come of the parts are described verbally, (and the rest 
^■i: descriptions are pr.nphic.^) than the third model or simplified model 
is used* A f-nrth kind of model is any theory which possesses the fea- 
tures included in the firs^. three kinds of models, A fifth kind of model 
is any proposition which is c represents a model as in tlie fourth kind. 
Gellner sinr-iarizes the kinds of models by suggesting that relationships 
of narts in the real system are reproduced ir some other medium. How- 
ever, ki ds C'f models vo^ry beyond th:^'e five ,^2neric types suggested by 
Gellner^, Gep..art suggests that combined verbal-pictorial forms may be 
generated l:] models and that flow charts and mathematical formuli arc 
modf ' . All ej.;>hL of ?:hcce models exi^t as templates for assembling the 
many pieces of irccmr/ M'- In^' rmation available about hi idlcaps and so- 
ciety. 

Insert Char*, i 
Here 

Gephari: alfjo suj;,[;eD;n thp.u ir>odc:ling the process of usin:?, a m.odel 
may occur in at 1:- nt l^^va: \:. ;b. One way in for raodelinc; ro occur by in- 
Litancc jr by calling: attcvition to the loc;.. . of a phenomenon, not to the 
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det:al]r> of it: "He in a niodel,./' A fjoconcl way for modolinn to occur is 
by annlr.-/;: sirvllnrity 1:: oul-put: v;it:Iio' Ldcntif yin^, any connection bctv;ecn 
the riodol and a corre.- o/idr-nt: . A Mifrd v-y for rnodolin^, to occui; is through 
an isoniorphic prosentatioM : a one to onn correnpondanc is c^^neratcd hctvjccn 
each ol' . .::nt of model and of original ^y:\lc- Obviously, different models 
will lead to different interpretations of obse ^^at1o^s and different implica- 
tions for future actions. 

Uses of i-odels vary v;J th the sophie;tication and intended outcomes of 
the user. In f/Mieral, nodels are used to present postulated properties and 
relationships arionj-, properties. Frequently, as in sociolop.y and psycholo.^,v , 
models allov deductions to be articulated about consequences of various 
interventions into a systc . 

Postulates, as one form of model, are inUcators of phenomena tc be 
observed in *^.e real vor"" ! or the ori-Inal system. Lazarsfeld (1959) sug- 
gests thattvo binds of indicators exist: exo^-essive and predictive. This 
distinction, li>:e all such dichotomies, is one - convenience for providing, 
focus ur'on both oxtrenef-. of a serial nrr or cont' ^ of possible ob- 

servations. These in lica^-.ors refer r ces in uho hypothetical processes 

\:hich laedi/ite bef. -en or^-inatinr, of' ' er -/ations and the conceptual ima^^erv 
tliat is develoiM^d t:o or^r:ivi,::e these o' -rvations for analysis and under- 
standing^.. Thi^: distinction between indicator p"' - lielj-s in re!! ::in;- var- 



ious studio- to one anotlier an'- .o 1^ >atinr, or cb. lens and controvor ises so 
that tb ir '■bijden a^^-nda" ' c^:p.e rnore explicit. Lazarsfeld defined the^r 
t'jo Indic.'itor . threurh r>:-:anp]en (expressive indicators) and cxplanatiens- 



olabova Lions-discuss Ions of particular items to consid-r vri n r,oln[t bevond 
observations (predictive indicator ). 
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One exnmple of an expressive indicator war, an item on the F-scalc u-.ed 
by Adorno (1930) in invcr.ti r.ntlons of an ri-r,cnltisPK An oxprossivo indicator 
or Item on the ncnic reads: "Obedience and rc; lect for authoritv a. the 
most Important virtues children should lenrn'\ r...rcum'nt to this item cm 
indicate uneasiness in handling, on.' ^s own moral, nroblcms, but the relationship 
between rosnonst^ nd anti-scmitlsn "s -..Jther obvious nor isomorphic. 

A second exrr.. 'e taken fron same scale is sugr.csten to be a predic- 

tive indicator: ^'Mos tl? people don't realize how much our l:v-'ns are controlled 
by plots hatched in secret by poli tici^ins . " Lazarsfeld sur,p,ests tha ■ ar>ree- 
Dient uitli this statement is only a sinall step to belief in the Prof ols of 
the Elders of Zion . 

Lar^arsfcild sunmarizes his discussion of .'.K'se indicators bv suj^n^^^^'^tinp, that 
all classif icatr : • concepts derive in tlic follow :n,f^ way: Soine empirical varia- 
tions are observe. ''they are to be explr'- I by a more general notion, ^^n 
•underJvfnr; trait.* The irllcators for this trait point to the new unit to 
be consrruec, ' it their choice is also dictated bv the ori;^inatinp, observacion 
find tb ' r.orresponciin.^^ expressive indicators is -Mplcd with differen t empirical 
observations v;b.ich is suppf^scd to .ixpl:: ^' . This ads to distinct subsets of 
preciictive indie .-"s. Finally these are fur .i and take on expressive func- 
tions for a ,r^,e-'Lrrali::ed varietv (p.53)« 

^.-neral, two st: Lenents describe models. First r inodol n reproduc- 
tion of anotli.'^r r.vsten. T'.u' oasic structure of a nodel is conp^ruenr: with maior 
assumpMoh , .-i-prn r;es , and • ^-^rosi ti onr, upon w]i:'rJ: the oripi^nal artifact was 
con-;- -'i-tr^d! a nrAb'I m-i t.s lliore cc litions w^.^-h allow all of primary 
T'U. Lions of Ihr orir>Inal j-vsten to occur in tlio reprou. ::ea system. 
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Secon... nodols- nnv be n reprcscnL.t:ion of a .sy.st.nm in a medium other than 
the original mcdfun. m any medium, models provide a relatively easier 
ncccs for manipuL-.tlon and observation of primary structure and function 
of variou. parts. Kasler ohnervatlon an,; manipulation provide a basis for 
Inferences ,.nd r.enerall.ations hou- the structure and function of various 
parts. Kasier ohservation and mnnipuln.ic provide a basis for inferences 
and gcnerali^atlo- : about the structure anc, functions of the orioinn , svsLem. 
nifforenco. may he made through use of expressive indicators; generalisa- 
tion may be made through use of expressive indicators. . Both differences 
^and ,onorali.ati ns may exi.t in any of at Jeast three kinds of model 
•prescn .d m any of at least five (5) forms with any of at least three fits 



wj.th nature. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL SCIENCE llODEL OF H/:;DlCArS 



A social ecienca model of handicaps io developing in literature 
describing social proceoscs .ocial roles and statuses, and social 
organ -zations. Although relatively few studies have been conducted 
e>q>ressly to test social aspects of hr.ndlcaps per se. much information 
is knova. about bov so... people are labeled, stigmatized, tracked, and 
M-ea.ed ' c..;:aase .1 collective action associated wiM^ some hum^an char- 
acteristics . 

A social science defi" Uion of handicaps cuts across standarr^ 
c. -egoriea of human .haracteriatics used for assigning disable, and 
olowly developing people to current p.ograxas. Current categorical programs are 
designed primarily to change the individual. By contrast, cross cat- 
egorical definitions, models, and programs re^.i!-^ permit identification 
,f elements in the social order which might be supported or changed ..a 
order to increase life chances of people singled out for attention . 
Minimum -owlcdge option, availabe for constructing these models 
and programs are outlined in general terms in a social view of the 

- . ,.r. ,....,-....^^-1 ^..px chi-:'-en, A cross categorical 

of exceptional ch...dve.n is presentod as . social view of the psy- 
chology and education of c.ccptiou.l children. Naxt, minimum owledgo 

i fnr -^-^ "^>-1^-^'^nf? thoca models and proRr-':ii2 sre out- 
opt ioii':> avr.iicu^iti 1',, 

i;.ed in c.norni tern. :.n a Paradigm for /.na.lv... s of Exceptionalities. 
Third, a brief hirtoric- -view provid- . a context f^-^ understanding 
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the functio:! of knov/1 l^e opCionn. Fourth, a compariaon of three 
modelo derived '^-^ui the knowledge options provides additional urder- 
r.' -ndlng of similaritlen in frictions of tvo oi the three models, and 
thereby provides a baBe for understanding a third model, i.e., a social 
science model of handicaps 

E>'ccptional Children; A Social 
VJev; of the. Pnychol.ogy and Education of Exceptional Chil :ren 

Excep*-lonal children are ir.ade, not bon:. They ;.re the prciucta of 
..,ora: value conf./ cti; conceu-nin- variations in human growth, potential 
and organi.ati. which pern.at th-.-oughout recorded history and in all 
Kn.. ci lizaticns. Although exceptional children apparently always 
e>dat. their ii^portance today is highlighted by the- material ability to 
■ -educe Burplua f ,, extravagant machines which can reach other planeus, 
and extensive organizations which allow collect:' e survival in personal 
coiafort for some. Exceptional children are usually those who do not 
enjoy sucn co-...ro.t. even in affluent fc -.lie", a p^^^adoxicn^ byproduct 
of r.he8e hu:.anita cn c'foi . A critical a:-.der3tanding of the psychology 
and educcti.a of ex.eptionrl children requires consideration of this 
context, eopecially -he isauea and paradoxes vaich constif.te contemporary 
life. 

The process -f producing exceptional children 1" social in origin. 
Vhc procpr.::. is the mtching of vari: ion in hmr.an gr- a. l-.h , potential, ane 
organ:, at: .or. wiuh c.-u-monly hexd i.oral value : the shuffling of various 
hu.ar.n, pcrr nal charnctcrlot ica with'^variouo pragmatic requirements for 
hu..uin ev.rvivnl m.ch no the ah .ring of food, oheltc. - medical care, mid 
p rob lev;. f;..3.ving. 
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Two logical coinj>onr:nt5; ol" sharing exist: (1) sharing a.s a 
proccsr. for dovoloplng a social sLructiurc, and (2) sharing; as a 
niCian^^ to col]ect:vn ;,urvi.vril, 

1. Sharing as a procoL's for dcvolopiiig social stiriictiiire rc~ 
siilt:5 in large part froni rcpoatod daily activities. By definition, 
■'.n any repeated iivity, a few events are distinguished from all 
others. These disti^^f^rtions arc nadc h:^tv;een those to be .'/'.eluded 
and those to he e:-;clnded in tliL repetition of activities. 
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Pattcrnod act:ivitic?j result fron such repetitions. Criteria 
for incluoion in the pattern may chance with time, and situational factors; 
degree of exclusion may also chang-^^; but criteria of permiability and 
exclusivity regain analytic structural coi-'iponents of each pattern. Thus, 
patterned daily activity ' produces situational definitions of appropriateness, 
and by inplication if not specification, inappropriateness . Logically, 
exceptionalities result from the developK.ent of patterned daily activities 
which are distinsuiahible fron non-patterned events. Activities and events 
not included nay be considered exceptional. Patterns existing in daily 
human behavior ir.ay stress what is in^portant to the individual person and 
what is required to maintain the pattern regardless of whether or not the 
person thinks it important. 

2. Sharing as a means to a comraon end occurs through a joint commitment 
to.,survive. Sometimes the sharing is transform.ed into an end, but this is a 
vulgarization of its primary function in the development of exceptionality. 
Commitment is the consideration of one deed to be sufficiently important 
to be accomplished jointly even when it requires denial of accomplishing 
other deeds. Such common comjnitmentu and priority ranking of ends are 
structural components of social value, or stated another way, s social 
basis for deciding what is right and what is wrong. Elaboration of rightness 
and wrongncss constitutes a moral system which provides the basis for 
sJigm.atizaLion of some human variation and the sanctif ication of others. 

Con-hining- logical processes for patterning daily activities with the 
development of a Bocial-m.ornl value system provides n two tiered ba.'^is for 
n Bocial definition of excoptionnl children: those who are excluded from 
daily life experiences enjoyed by peers because of personal attributes or 
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variations in huinan growth, devalopinent or perceived potential. 

Social definitions exist only within the context of social institutions, 
organizations and independent daily activities. Daily activity patterns, 
when rolated to each other form middle range patterns or formal organizations 
Patterns of formal organizations are ways of identifying institutions 
vjhich are abstract, but relevant cultural and social pi^enomena because 
they serve to differentiate one civilization from another. 

Since: exci-ptional children are products cf social activity, but 
are treated as though they result from biological or psychological variations 
several conjectures may be posed: 

1. human variation may exist to such an extent that social accoinmo- 
dation is made only through isolation of the individual from normal 
human aaily life. 

2. problem:, of maintaining social organization may be so great 
that existing human variation m.ust be reduced through extermination or 
ameli'bration in order to benefit the greater number. 

3. whethuA' because of human variation or organizational main- 
tenance^ som.- . 1:1 activity exists to such an extent that considerable ^ 
possibly jw.uasir ib.^ e effects are expected to happen upon the lives of many 
otlier member^: cf society; these effects may develop into a public 

discussion of hcv/ to dispose of the situation. 

Since the first two options are covered by other writers, and since 
the third may serve ao a basis for suggesting changes in daily life patterns 
and specific anticipated results, the third option will be used as che 
basis for the construction of thi^i social view of the psychology and 
education of exceptional children. Accordingly, human variation which 
exists to such an extent that it is judged wrong, deficient, too different 
or inappropriate will be considered the same as a social problem. Lumping 
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together Qll of Lhe.e variaLions is like mixing orongcG, walnuts and 
grapcB into one bovl. Althouch tliey are different fruitP. they are 
similar in that they grow on plants; they are the reproductive transmission 
element of the plant, and they are edible. Social problems exist as 
different versions of social activity, are similar in that they are 
products of social and institutional organizations, and if not controlled, 
they may change the very structure of society; certainly, they are 
digestible (understandable) by the human intellect. 

Exceptionality as a Social Problem 
In general, the traditional idea of a social problem emer^^^.d as an 
attitude of middle-class reforrr.ers around the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th ceaturir-.. Barber (1957) ...gests that r.his idea 
resulted not only from stresses created by the new urban industrial 
order but also because of the new scientific ideology and of a growing 
humanitarianism. These same reformers were concerned with the care and 
treatment of the lame, dumb, deaf, and blind. Their efforts were 
channeled into obtaining more medical care, better shelter, and more 
functional education and training for human social rejects. 

In the early part of the twentieth century interest shifted away 
from social reform and toward personal troubles of individuals. With 
the application of probability tables to behavioral situations, predictions 
began to be made about which individuals would most likely succeed in 
which situations. Accordingly, extensive studies were conducted of 
genetic traits, of the distribution of intelligence and of the distributions 
of interactions and products of these two.. Also, descriptions were made 
of social problems as biological, psychological, sociological and edueatio,, 
problems. Thus, what was once considered to be a problem in daily social 
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Internctloi. Incroas 1 np.l y wan bolnr, studied r,vGtcmatlcally after nul.dividi.nft 
daily life: amonr. academic dlnclplincr. and professional efforts. This sub- 
dividlnf^ renultod in tradln;^ more objectivity in searches for prime causes 
of daily problems for less direct effort to accomplish social changes needed 
to increase the life chances of certain members "of society. 

With the growth of science, both the approach and the substantive areas 
considered to be problems worthy of svstemntic investip.ation chanr,e.d. For 
example according, to Sarason and Doris (1969) in 1904 Binet and Simon were 
charp.ed with the rnsponsibility to devise an instrument to separate potential 
readers from non-readers in the schools of France. Subsequently, the instru- 
ment and many of its later generation kin were devised in rder to study ideal 
constructs cf intelligence which were gene tod in order to hypothesize why 
some children read and others did not. As a result of this initial systematic 
review of a particular administrative problem, numerous additional practical 
and academic problen-.s about behavioral variation have been identified, generated 
and/or -developed into independent topics of study which also have provided 
the groundwork for further prof. onalization and scholarly thought. 

Although common categories of man dif f erences-e.g. , readers and non- 
readers, Gighced and non-sighted people-have existed throughout recorded 
history, any substantive explanation of them as a social problem requires 
study of the social and historical context within which they exist, Thus, 
human differences are social problems only when related to a given society at 
a given point in time. Also, although continuity in categories of human varia- 
tion has persisted, stigma attached to these variations shifts according to 
specific, social situations. For example, in ancient China, blind people were 
800th saycrs: in Judoo-Chr i sti an nibUcnl times, thev were beggers ; in more 
recent western civilisation, thov mnv he segregated into residential schools 
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or admitted into public school prop.minr, , but in p.oncral thov enjoy a life 
style substantially rnoro nornal than those stir,i'iatizcd as stupid or as a 
racial minority ^ronp mc!m:)cr. Another example is that around 1910, grave 
concern v;as exhibited fhrourh popular press and professional literature 
that the national avcra intellifrence was bein.tr lowered because of un- 
restricted human breedin^^: the retarded and the economically poor were 
allow-ed to have children; tiiev were having so manv children that they v/ere 
feared to bo raisinp, the national average family size and at the same time 
lowering the national averay^e intellir^cnce . Subsequent emoirical evidence 
leads to the sur,nc'stion that these beliefs were naive and unfounded. In 
fact, the popular press of tlie past 15 years repeatedly presents concern for 
a knowledge explosion which is contributing to a f>eneration gap between the 
recently and previously educated, perhaps the opposite situation from 
concern for reduced intelligence. Such demonstrations of changes in public 
Intere.^^ts and of social problems are of importance to the study of exceptional 
children because no other comnon basis other than piolic interest exists for 
defining; exceptionality. 

Although no cor .only nor professionally agreed upon (theoretica!!) cause- 
effect basis exists for understanding all exceptionalities, authors of 
L;tandard introductory textbooks concernin?» exceptionalities cite, their 
general prevalence and incidence, their alleged causes, as well as their 
alleged cures. The rest of such texts presents a series of distinct chapters 
dealing with categorized exceptionalities which are not conceptually related 
to ouu another in any fashion. ^'Thatever theoretical appraoch is developed 
(Kirk, 1962; 1972) it tends to be related to a 
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personal trouble or individual problem model. The personal trouble ap- 
proach focuscn upon the behavior, biological equipment or mental state 
of the individual, especially its abnormal aspects. One difficulty with 
the personal trouble approach is that when'it is applied to educational 
and theraputic settings, professionals tend to overvalue conformity, 
implicitly if not explicitly because, by definition, no other common 
expectation exist. ''There is a kind of halo around conformity and almost 
any hind of nonconformity tends to be viewed as a problem" (Bernard, p. 
139). Whatever the theoretical explanation given to exceptionalities, 
they may be vlev:ed as social problems in that exceptionalities exist as 
a result of soc' fraction ( Pcf.i:berand Lu.-]!.v;:j:i, 1966; Harvey and 

Heiny, 1972; rber and Lewis, 1972). According to Bell (1971), a social 
problem is, in part, the result of a discrepancy between the values of 
a society and the actual state of that society. Therefore, a primary 
motive for the development of psychology and education of exceptional 
children has been to look for ways to prevent, control and ameliorate 
social problems produced by people who draw attention to themselves. 

Basically^ 3ocial problems and exceptionalities may be said to 
exist when they are so defined by members of a society. Initially, the 
definition may be presented by professionals, lawmakers, or parents, 
but eventually, the situation must be accepted aS a general problem by 
at least one broad stratum of society or it will be just an irritant to 
a few disgruntled folks. This process clearly implies that underlying 
each exceptionality is a difference of exijectations and a clash of 
values. For example, by 1957 concern with exceptionalities as traditionally 
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studied received new momontuin with the Inunchinf, of Fnutnik. To a 
great extent this ncv; momentum was duo to a popularized vision of 
how science should solve international space travel problems by 
producing more scientists. This faith in science spread into education 
and was supported by federal, legislation and appropriation of funds 
In order to rapidlv channe schooling for infants throup,h youthful 
Ph.Ds. In the broad sense, certain human variations received excep- 
tional consideration through perceived connection with support for an 
International reputation: these values were for hard V7ork, thrift and 
potential contributions to the state. People treated as exceptional 
were judged by legislators and related lobbyists as not making suf- 
ficient contributions to society whether because thev were too stupid 
or brilliant, fools or creative, poiisessing only one leg or were potential 
Olympic record holder;;. The. labeled people, their behavior, and their 
re],ated personality characteristics are all social phenomena. Thus they 
also may be social problems in the sense that human relationships and 
the normative contexts in which all human relationships exist are social 
(Merton, 1961). 

Exceptionalities as social problems are interruptions in the expected 
or desired scheme of social life; people judged as exceptional, violate 
common behavioral or phvsical appearance characteristics as a society de- 
fines these qualities; people judged exceptional are those who contribute 
to dislocations in the social patterns and relationships that a society 
cherishes. The contemporary argument is that people judged exceptional 
should be studied scientif icallv in the same manner that non-human 
behavior is studied. 
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Also a belief has developed that exccptionoli tics and other 
social problciiDQ should be studied not only for wliat they may contribute 
to the better understanding of the rest of human behaviors but how excep- 
tionalities contribute to understanding the operation of human societ". 
"This is based on the assumption that social problems, even the worst 
of them, generally have a functional relationship to the rest of society" 
(Bell, p, 5). For exarr^ple, many have suggested that mental retardation 
exists only as a refleccion of the value that is placed on the problem 
solving capacity of a relatively few people. In fact, i^t may be argued 
that all exceptionalities have sonie value to society even if it is 
nothing more than providing careers for those who deal with or attempt 
to eliminate problem behaviors and undesirad related personal charac- 
teristics. This suggests an irony :n that those who work the hardest to 
eliminate a social problem or behavioral exceptionality may be contributing 
the^^most to the exiauonce of the problem and may have the most to lose 
if their work is successful. For example, what would happen to employees 
of custodial schools for th^ blind if electronic sight machines become 
available for all who want and can use them in normal daily life? 

Ultimately any study of exceptionality can be understood only in 
light of what a society holds to be right and proper. "At bottom, social 
problems are such because the behavior involved in these breakdowns -^.nd 
deviations is widely regarded as iiimoral> illegal, or potentially 
destructive of some established Institution." (Merton and Nesbit, 1961: 
p. 11). 

Basically, the literature on the psychology and education of excep- 
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tlonal children hao lost ita utility in refornilot conceptions of 
social juatice because It doco not provide a theoretical framework 
for uiiderotanding what conntitutes Gocial exceptionality and what the 
interrelationships are of the areaa of individual differences with the 
rest of social life. Because of the limitations of the standard approach 
to exceptionalities, a different perspective is being developed in an 
attempt to broaden the iniplications of actions of professionals and 
laymen to concern for social justice rather than amelioration of personal 
differences through social control and exploitation. The alternative is 
to provide a social meaning from theoretical perspectives. By definiticn, 
the theoretical (cause-effect relationships) statement should facilita:.-2 
generating social meanings for exceptionalities other than as negative 
(handicapped) contributors to society. 

Paradigm for Analysis of Exceptionalities 
This paradigm for analysis of exceptionaliti "-S (PAE) is a logical 
sequence of choice points and alternatives which constitute parameters 
of the decision making process for treating people differently (see 
Appendix B for a more complete discussion of tlie paradigm). PAE com- 
plements the current problem-solution orientation used in literature and 
practices concerning exceptional individuals. This complementary orientation 
l8 a re-differentiation and re-ordering of predominantly used concepts 
and practices. PAE provides a systematic basis for asking questions frcn 
various perspectives concerning the origin, existence ' and control of exc- 
eptionalities , 

The basic rationale for PAE is that people and organizations which 
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focus their nctiviclcia upon exceptional individuals follow observable 
patterns of daily activities. All daily activities nuiy be analyzed so 
thet logical and axiological options available may be identified and 
considered for internal validity and consistency. Each choice point and 
alternative in PAE represents a qualitative influence upon the development 
of these patterns of daily activities, including the treatment of excep- 
tional people. i^ajor categories of choices include consideration (1) 
of preconceptions of what constitutes reality (rational, non-rational 
or irrational processes), (2) of ways to observe reality (systematically 
or non-systematically, in experimental or natural settings), ,nd (3) of 
what is done with those portions of reality which are observed (descrip- 
tions or prescriptions are outlined) . 

Social History of Exceptionalities 
The social history of exceptionalities revolves around the re- 
cognition of individual differences among humans and the use of these 
differences to legitirante social control mechanisms which maintain 
existing social orders. The development of special education reflects 
the perspective that social institutions are designed to facilitate the 
advancement of the talented through the provision of resources to maximize 
their chances for survival. Definitions of talent seem related to observations 
of superior demonstrations of competencies in competitive situations, in- 
cluding in schools. Such adaptations by the talented may be called survival 
of the fittest, fitness being a general terra labeling the relative degree 
of adaptability of n potential or actual role holder in existing institutions. 
From an inotitutional perspective, fitness is the relative degree of con- 
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grucncc ber-v:ecn role pcrforLumccn of role holcicr^J ond role expecta^lono 
held by policy makern and adminiBtrnCora of social, economic, and political 
Inotitutiono . Special education hao developed an a nocial organization to 
facilitate the matching of huiium variations with social nceda. Implicitly, 
special education ic conceptualized as beglTming with the first recogniti'^n 
that intra and inter individual differnnccn exist to such an extent that 
variations in treatrcent of humans are appropriate for the survival of 
society. To the extent that these differences are identified and judged 
relevant to the way people live together, the distribution of resources 
for the survival of individuals is varied. Historically, special education 
has developed through Gtaj;e8 (1) of treatment through segregation and 
restriction of resources for survival-as-normal for people called different, 
(2) of concerns for caring for these people by providing resources required 
for physical existence and (3) of concenis for instructing then) to be 
incorporcited into existing, doninant social value systems. These stages are 
not mutually exclusive, but are successive refinements of policies and 
practices which lead logically to current practices concerning exceptional 
people . 

From early records^ indications are that some individuals were called 
sick and physically deformed. Treatment of these people was harsh. According 
to Frampton and Gall (1955) in 5parta> under Lycurgus (c. 9th century B.C.) 
deaf children were consigned to the pit, idio::8 were allowed to be abandoned, 
and other labeled handicapped people were exposed to the elements. In Athens, 
under the influence of Solon (b . 638 B.C.) and Plato (c. 428-348 B.C.) deaf 
children were put to death, and crippled children were allowed to die of 
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cold nnd neglect. Similar practicoa arc "cported in IVrniu, India and 

the Rotmm Empire. During the middle anco, treatment of the crippled 

WHO characteri.-:cd by conto.mpt and riuicule. However, InBtitutiona of 

car" for the labeled exceptional people were boginniu,. to emerge. 

The development of differential residential care began in the 

13th century when Belgium opened the first public hospital for the 

feeblemJ.nded. In Paris (1260), Louis IX founded what is considered 

the firfit public hospital for the blind. Medieval poor-relief laws 

Which were instituted included the blind, as seen in ordinances of 

Frankfort (1437), Cologne (1450), Ant.werp (U58) , Nuremburg (1523), 

ana ^'-pres (1323). Tlie English Poor Relief Law (1601) included the 

blind, crippled, sick and the aged as social dependents. 

Laws promulgated during the middle ages reflect concern "for the 

property of the disabled, and little legal attention was given to his 

person" (Lindm.an and Kclntyre, p. 7). In England (c. .\255-1290) the 

statute de I^raero^atl va re£l^ enacted. This law divided mentally 

disabled people into two classes, ic.ots and lunatics. The former vas 

a person that "hath no understanding from his nativity" and the latter 

was a "person who hath had understanding, but.... hath lost the use of 

hlB reason." The king was granted the custody of ;:he lands of "natural 

fools"; after providing the fool with necessaries, the king could retain 

the profits from the land. After the fools' r]m^v. .-v.^ i j 

luuxa aeath, the land was returned 

to the "right heirs." The land of those who happen to "fall -f their wit" 
was held by the king and all of the profits therefrom applied to the 
maintenance of the mentally ill persons and their households. Any excess 
was returned to such persons "when they come to right mind." Guardianship 
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over the property of the "idiot" wnri profitable for the r,unrdian; 
on the other hnnd, ma,.nn,inr, the nropcrty of a "lunatic" was a dutv, 
tnd no profit could be inade from it. 

Contemporary remnants of the social function of this En;,lish 
Gtntute are reprer ented bv Farber's concent of organizationally 
surplur. population. The function of the Knf^Ush statute was to legit- 
imate profitr. Gained from propertv of natural fools. One of the pri- 
mary functions of OSP is to maintain hip,h probability that a rational 
production of r,oods system will be maintained during fluctuations of 
products denrnded by providing a reserve of av ble production workers. 

Mills' (1959) distinction between public issues of social structure 
and personal troubles of milieu provide an additional analytic basis 
for observlnr. contemporary aspects of how the function of bein^ called 
natura. fools remains an Invitation for er.ploitation . Both in historical 
and. contemporary contexts the labeling process and institutionalized 
means for dealiu. with so-called natural fools has proved profitable for 
many in the society who are not stigmatized. 
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CHAPTER V 

l^ODELS FOR DEVELOFMEOT OF FIELD TEACHING 



Social scientists use m^^ny theoretical raodels to develop the- 
ories about order and change in society. According to Leslie, Larson 
and Gorman (1973), the term theory usually refers to a set of inter- 
related propositions or statements that explain a fairly broad range 
of research findings. This definition might be reworded as statements 
that outline possible cause-effect relationships which are believed 
to exist under specified conditions. Examples of theoretical models 
Include Einstein's statement of relationships among time, motion, and 
mass in physics and Skinner's statement of relationships among stimuli 
and responses in psychology. Such theories are based upon assumptions 
contained in more generic models. Thus, theoretical models are broader 
systews of explanation than single theories; these models are grounded 
in unproven and perhaps unprovable ideas about the very nature of ex- 
istence. Furfcy (195A) suggests that these models are part of meta- 
soclology and contain the rules by which theories are to be derived. 
These models provide limits upon theor-^ as explanatory devices, and 
opportunities for developing alternative cause-effect statements. 
Paradigm for Analy£:is of Exceptionalities (Appendix B) is the model to 
explain alternative cause-effect statement about exceptionalities. Such 
models also determine ho^vr the scholar perceives subject matter, what 
aspects of the subject matter is studied, how the study is conducted, 
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and whtch co„clu„lo„„ .ro po„..bIo to b. rea.hod. 
■ riold toachin. is .ro„„d.d upon d«a v-Mc,, v,o.o Oo.lvcd £.o„ 

.HO use or .Kroo t..oo.cU«l .od... Ha* oC ..Co ,.odoX. is co„- 
„o„ly used i„ social ..Cancos. .u. i. soldo, used in a pu.o io™. 
Ka.,0.. ..a usa of models is o.se.vaMo aa indopondonay .ola.ad 
to varicus topics of study. 

XHO »aa.a„ical »odal is in co™on usa.o when 

^« nre position relationships (status) , 
physics because the concepts are posltl 

ene^sy ^---nsMp. Ca.ivaaoa, , and .i.a (basic coadi.ion in wMcb 
„..o. ....ionsbip, occ„.a). Co^-on a.idancos oi .is .odaX a.a census 

„,f« TvDical vocabulary describe moral 
facts and voting behavior rc.orts. Tiplcal 

„nd social space, relative position, s,st». o. social coordinates, 
..traction, inertia, e,„ilibriu„. pressure, social statics, and social 
dynamics. 

Tpnrlpi is in common usage when dis 
Organic model . The organic modr . is in 

cusain. s.ata.atic relatio.bips be»een two or .ore pbe-no.e„a. Xbis 

nr P3 social datwinism- 
o^rnl iiMor:^ .'Y model or as buuj.«.i 
model is also kno-.n. as an evolutio. .y 

^. -'nclude function and structure. Common 
Key concepts or components .nclude tun 

r nrlnciples of organization, 
evidences of this model are statements of principle 

adaptation and use- 

Tbe process .odel is in co„„on usage when dis- 
cussing on-going activities such as controntations . encounters, and 
.nteractiona. Thia .odd is also .nown a. interaction. Ke, concepts 
include the cont.„,.,o„s interaction o. personalities and .roups which 
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define, aooenoj interpret:, verfjtehen and act in ouch way to define a 
situation. 

Numerous variationo and permutations of these three generic 
models exist in social science lit(?rature. For example, a statistical 
model is used by students of society who consider themselves scien- 
tists. Statistics are based upon lav;s of probability which incor- 
porate concepts of relative position and system coordinates within 
some system, all of which are derived from the mechanical model. A 
structural functional model, sometimes called a functional model, in- 
corporates concepts of adapta'^.'on and organization derived from the 
organic model, A conflict model incorporates concepts of continuous 
action betV7ecn related elements of a system, and is thus derived 
from a process model. All social scientific models incorporate (a) 
concepts of probability from the mechanical-statistical model, (b) 
concef)ts of natural functions from the organic-functional model, and 
(c) concepts of continual, multiple outcomes from process-conf lict 
models. In su /, a pluralism of models is available for ratio- 
nalizing, explaining nnd developing rules for scientists to study 
society and social behavior of humans. 

Components from each of these three theoretical models are used 
to assemble the field teacher model. From the mechanical model, con- 
cepts of space such as status, role, statistical-mathematical prob- 
ability, and stratification arc used to discuss relative solidarity 
of society; relative variations of wealth, health, and education of 
members of society; and relative life chances. Farber (1968) relates 
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these concepts to people labeled handicapped by suggesting that they 
are members of an organizationally surplus population with relatively 
less life chances for success than other members of society. From the 
orgen-:? model, concepts of structure such as organizational need, per- 
sonal problems, and tension management are used to discuss relative 
adaptability of members of society to a dominant order or norm, and 
variations of ways to increase adaptability through manipulation of 
the social structure and the milieu of members of society Kirk (1972) 
relates these concepts to handicaps by suggesting that non-adaptability 
l8 handicap and that special education is a program designed to in- 
crease the adaptation of the individual through a modification of milieu 
or school program. Farber and Lewis (1972) suggest that educational 
efforts to adjust school programs have accepted as given the dominant 
structure. This structure is used as a. prime base for differentially 
treatl,ng deviance as a liability for sr.ne and an asset for others, de- 
pending upon their relative posltior . in the structure. Farber and Lewi.s 
continue by suggesting that technical adjustments in instruction of the 
deviant produce progressive status quoisro. 



Insert Chart 5 
Here 



SyBtematlcnlly combining models is difficult if possible beyond a 
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nominal level, becaune they do not neceosarlly share the same as- 
sumptions • Therefore, a hypothetlco-deductlve process for assembling 
alternative models for education and prevention of handicaps Is In- 
appropriate by itself. In other words, any cause-effect statements, 
propositions or theories derived from such combinations must be as- 
sembled from some point of origin other than just commonness of as- 
sumptions among models. However, presence of commonly identified 
problems called exceptionalities and of commonly held sociocultural 
status, role, goal and value differences serve as originating obser- 
vations vis-a-vis Merton which may be refined, reviewed, and eventually 
answered, accepted or changed. 



Assunptinns underlying the field teacher model include items 
for traditional teaching and education, social systems analysis, and 
sunimaries of research on social aspects of handicaps. First, the role 
of teacher is assumed to be more than that of an instructor, or a manager 
of a classroom, or of a master of knowledge. Rather than any of these, 
the teacher ic assumed to be a master learner who facilitates the 
development of the individual to a level superior to that which might 
be achieved without the teacher. Second, education, a formalized subset 
of general socialization, is a social means for maintaining existing 
social arrangements, including the social structure. Social institutions 
constitute major components of a social system. Socialization processes 
within these institutions focus upon preparing new role holders to re- 
place those currently maintaining the institutions. The replacement of 
role holders provides for the continuation of Institutions regardless 



Assumptions Underlying Field Teaching Model 
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of the individuals who compooe sets of role holders. Prospective role 
holders are continuously evaluated, assisted, and eliminated for specific 
roles and statuses in the social structure. Thus, not everyone is judged 
to be eligible for any particular role or status in a given institution 
or in a given set of institutions. As may be inferred from Farber (1968), 
this institutional perspective results in the development of an organi- 
zationally surplus population. Summaries of research on social aspects of 
handicaps indicate that few, if any, synthesis of results and implications 

of results has been attempted- Previcu:7 attempts to explore social 
aspects of handicaps have produced p cop'jaals and action directed to 
problems such as currlcu 1 1^:*; devc:^ i.opmnnt rather than to basic theory 
building or hypo tb'-^soJ? rolEJc^" social functions •^f exceptionalities, 
disabilitif::^ d-iiviance. h.'v.idicvpd , talent, and other forms of misfit. 
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Taxonomy of Field Teaching 

A taxonomy of field teaching ig one kind of model which provides 
a description of components and relationships from which may be derived 
a static representation of how educators might conduct their activities 
outside of schools. As a static model, a taxonomy has all of the char- 
acteristics associated with other snap shots rather than direct in- 
volvement in life: a limited focused subject is considered during one 
point in time past without direct reference to motivation for the action 
observed. Stated in other words, a taxonomy relies upon teleological and 
tautological arguments without accounting for interpretations which fit 
linear or multilateral arguments. This static model is used because it 
most easily fits the language pattern available for verbally explaining 
field teaching practices. That is, the English language is basically 
product oriented, not process representative. Thus, when a discussion 
occurs about the social world, that verbal discussion will be through 
presentation of sequenced snap shot representations of social action, 
parsons (1966) suggests that study of society will never go beyond such 
iescriptions even though it is possible to outline basic structures and 
functions of that society and action which keep it going. As with any 
description of any social action, this description of field teaching is 
an incomplete and inadequate representation of categories of phenomena 
considered. The reason for presenting the taxonomy is to provide some 
limited basis for developing a more complete statement of social processes 
which arc used in field teaching propositions. 
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Major components of the taxonomy of field teaching, consider 
selections from the social world - i.e., educative experiences, com- 
munity organizing, and social chanr,G - and social information - i,e,, 
social practices, social facts, and propositions. Actually, all six 
elements are handled as verbs although their form is not necessarily 
that of a fjerund or infinitive. 



Insert Table I 
Here 



Educative experiences are means for field teachers to use their 
knowledge and skills about human socialization on problems faced by 
members of the social world. Educative experiences are those activities 
vhi-ch present a person with the opportunity to think or act in a way 
which is unique or an extension to his biography in order to increase the 
personal satisfaction or the life chances of that person. In terms of a 
social system, educative experiences are those events which allow a role 
holder to increase the probability of surviving in the system and perhaps 
deriving some additional benefit from it. 
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Common field teacher activities related to educative experiences 
include writing on paper a child's song so that he may be introduced 
to eimilaritico between oral and written symbol systems, assist5-ng 
three and four year old children to brea.. the reading code through 
direct instruction a la Bereiter-Engclraann , supporting parents through 
suggestions, consultation and moral sr.:^port to establish and maintain 
cooperative day care centers for their ch:Lidren, serving as agent for 
a parent in negotiatioins to return a child into a school classroom 
when removed by school officials, securing breakfast and other meals 
for children, bail r.oney for students, and negotiating individualizerl 
instruction packar;es with students, parents and teachers. 

Community organizing is a means for field teachers to use their 
knowledge and skills about human organizations on problenis identified 
by minority r.embers of the social world. Community organizing is those 
activities which present local citizens with the opportunity to think 
and acl toward their position and prestige in society in a manner which 
is unique or an extension of their biography. In terms of a social system, 
community organization includes those events thich allow a role holder 
to increase the probability of meeting with other role holders in similar 
circumstances in order to accomplish a mutually agreed upon goal. Common 
field teaching activities related to organizing include encouraging par- 
ents to take actions which they thin^: should te taken to establish a day 
care center, providing transportation so that parents can meet with school 
officials and board members to discuss their children*s education, locating 
donated and inexpensive building materials needed for the construction of 
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a community center, and outlining tactics and strategics for 
obtaining decisions wanted from school people. 

Social change is the end toward which educative experiences 
and community organizing are directed. One end, of such change is 
the modification of probabilities of individual differences being 
used to the relative benefit or detriment of individual members of 
society. In order to modify these probibilities , consideration must 
be made of modi^fying social interaction, especially those patterns 
of interaction which are called social institutions. A second but 
intermediate goal of social change is to establish a balance in power 
between members of social organizations. Anyone who thinks they can 
change social institutions through linearly related processes whether 
by education, people changing or violent revolt is either a member of 
the nobility or naive; either way the situation has been reduced to 
idiotic simplisticisms commonly associated with supersitions . Aware 
of the nemesis of linear explanations, social change as used in field 
teaching is related to writings of Weber, is considered to occur from 
multilateral forces or vectors (as in field theory) at unexpected times 
an.-^ for only fleeting duration. Common field teaching activities related 
to social change include maintaining a state of disequilibriura in social 
Interactions through exposing and explaining incongruence between ideal 
and real practices. In other words, field teachers may listen to what 
school teachers, board members, mayors, senators say they want to accom- 
plish, watch v^hat they do accomplish. Identify differences between the 
two, and then make public these differences, and/or propose alternative 
courses of action which consumers as individuals or groups may attempt 
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In order to deal with' these differences. 

Social aspects of action such as educative process, cotununity orf.ani- 
zation and social chanr,e are divided into four mn]or suhdivisions . Each of 
these subdivisions are related to Parsons' social action hierarchyr a corres- 
ponding field teaching, activity has been developed. At the most specific 
level of activity, field teachers practice their dailv routines. At the 
most abstract level of activity, field teachers generalize from specific 
routines to comparable routines, situations and consequences. 

Practicing . In the field teacher hierarchy of activities leadinf', to 
social chanr,e. practicing, is the most concrete and involves the most people 
to people, face to face contact. Practicing activities include participation 
In a community, intervening on behalf of otber community members and their 
children in schools and actively initiating; ways to assure the rights of 
incl,vid,,al3. PracticinP, is related to Parsons' adaptation level ..here snecif^ 
tasks are oerformed bysnecific roie holders. Priority is given to individu 
over group considerations, or gemein.wiaf t over gesellshaft. 

Fact est ablishing, . In the field teacher hierarchv of activities leading 
to social change, fact establishing is a second order activitv involving, 
reporting observations about daily activities of local, neighborhood 
people as well as of officials in government, business, schools and voluntary 
agencies such as churches, crippled children's centers and Boy Scouts. 
Observations are collected and reported in traditional social scientific ways 
with an emphasis upon ethnographic methodology. Reporting of observations 
Is to make public some information and interpretations which are 
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the general tools of prof essionala and bureaucrats, but not of the 
people whom they are coirjrJLtted to serve. Distributing private or 
scientifically collected information among the general public pro- 
vides the basis for laymen to check whether or not officials are 
doing the jot they claim to be doing and are paid to be doing. Fact 
establishing is related to Parsons' goal attainment level where 
specific goals are defined for accomplishment through tasks per- 
formed by various role holders. Priority is given to individual 
over group considerations or gemeinshaft over gesellshaff perspec- 
tives in attaining goals. 

Proposition Develooin?^ . In the field teacher hierarchy of ac- 
tivities leading to social change, proposition developing is a third 
order acti^/lty involving the assembling of information-facts into- 
probable cause-effect statements vhich might be used to increase the 
probability thr t given goals will be attained by role holders per-- 
forming eperiiic tasks. Propositions are developed in the same way 
social scientists develop any proposition: observations- are noted, 
speculations are made about relationships among observations, spec- 
ulations are tested directly and indirectly to establish the range 
of validity of the speculations. Proposition developing is related 
to Parsons' integration level where norms are observed to be related 
to patte- IS of actions vhich lead to goals being attained through tasks 
performed uy various role holders. Priority is given to group and ratio 
nality over individual and sentimental considerations, or gesellshaft 
over gemeinshaft* 
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Genernllzln) ^. In the field teacher hierarchy of activities leading 
to Gocial change, generalizing io a fourth order activity involving the 
extention of propositions, goals and taaks to situations beyond the im- 
mediate data and observations. Generalizations are developed and made 
In the sane way social scientists develop and use any generalization; 
primary and lesser conditions under which norms exists are observed in 
specific instances and then predicted to occur in other instances when 
the same coiiditions exist. Generalizating is related to Parsons* latent 
pattern maintenance level where values and beliefs are said to control 
the selection of sets of norms (patterns of actions) which lead to goals 
being attained through tasks performed by various role holders. Priority 
in generalizing is given to group and rationality over individual and sen 
timental considerations, or gesellshaft over gemelnshaft. 

The model of field teaching usee physical analogies to explain 
what occurs. Future revisions of this model should slough the physical 
analogy in favor of direct explanation ox processes used in social change 
Such sloughing will require additional language development which is pro- 
cess oriented. The physical analogues provide examples of processes which 
need to be described. Coined words such as field teaching and educative 
experiences arc feeble attempts to develop this language. Use of psychol- 
ogical theories and models about handicaps were judged inadequate because 
they equate _.andicap and deviance with personal functions, including per- 
sonal troubles which might be ameliorated by changing the person. These 
theories do not use principles of context for explaining the existence of 
any phenomenon, including handicaps, Tlie one exception of this practice 
Is the school nou called l. isactional psychology. Transactional 
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psycholocy ha. been derived from work earlier called ecological and 
field theory. Although field teaching io related to many of the same 
concerns addressed by other theorists, the main emphasis in this new 
development is t.at social change is a primary end for daily activity. 
By contrast, other theorists do not necessarily give priority in their 

actions to this end. 

The u.^e of a static, physical analogy does present several prob- 
lems beside the lack of an adequate language to express observations 
made. A second limitation is the lack of acknowledgment of such items 
aF human intellect, personal interest, and social power. Although each 
of these items may be of debatable importance in an adequate explanation 
of social change processes, their existence is acknowledged as of pot- 
ential importance, and thus should be explored further in future research 
on field teaching. A third limitation is that encountered but never re- 
solved .^y Gestaltists: how to deal with a phenomenon which seems bigger 
than the sum of its parts. A physical analogy of this problem is illustrated 
by bonding in a chemical reaction. Bonding per se is not observed in a 
chemical action, nor is It explained based on direct observations which 
have been integrated Into propositions and theories. Also, chemists do not 
say t: - t a random action occurs nor that random relationships exist among 
components involved in the bonding. Rather, the relationships and actions 
must be stated in equation form. Each equation Includes elements (H, H, 0) 
and operations (+) to yield (=) a compound (H^O) . The chemicnl action pro- 
duced by the operation is more than a simple additive process represented 
by the . ymbol in the equation. The result of the proccsa is -nother chemical 
unit held together by an exchange of components. Testing this relationship 
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u k^1^^^ofl thoorieo and common tools and 
,ncludc8 the use or probabilities, tnooneu 

slements . 

I„ sugary, th. state of education and selentlflc thinking does 
,et include a langnage pattern vhlch adequately describes functions. 
So, anyone who Intends to deal with functions rather than products 
and their state, »ust outline the product and then cite limitations 
about Ita applicability. The physical analog,- presented here Is a 
gross apprcLatlon of what occurs In field teaching attempts to pro- 
duce social change. This analog Is gross because It Is a linear process, 
and social change Is not. Early cognitive theorists such as Guilford 
and Bruner encountered similar difficulties In attempting to explore 
Information processing vs. products of Information. 

The basic physical model used In developing field teaching Is 
E . HC^ or energy Is equal to mass times the speed of light squared. 
Nominal translation of his equation Into field teaching yields energy 
as social change processes, mass as e.lstant social order, speed of 
light as dally activities of consumers of resources and holders of 
Characteristics called handicaps (such as minority group status, phys- 
ical disabilities, and mental aberrations) and the square function Is 
a field teacher. Tbe point of field teaching Is that geometric 
progression In social activity is Intended and needed, not just an 
aJdltlve function In order to accomplish social change. In relation 
to social information-change model, thl, progression requires 64 times 
more participation at the task, nominal scale, practical term, for field 
teachers. K...ny instances of educative experiences and attempts at com- 
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munity organizing nrc needed to demonstrate problem solving ability 
and thus to gain credibility for more powerful organizing. Arrest in 
activity at levels 1, 2, or 3 of the social information-change model is 
what Farbor and Lewis (1972) call progressive status quoism. 

Another physical model used to explain field teaching is bonding 
theory in chemistry. In general, an exchange, of electrons between ele- 
ments is made to produce a new chemical unit called i compound. A nom- 
inal translation of this theory into field teaching yields theory as 
the nucleus, dally activities, social facts, propositions, and gen- 
eralizations as electrons, all of which are charged with a(n) (electrical) 
value. When another elenent with a different charge comes within a 
precise range, then (electical) values are exchanged so that a balance 
is obtained between the two elements now joined together as one compound. 
To investigate the stability of the bond, which holds the compound together, 
stop-action is taken: and so forth until variations * of stability as related 
to heat can be predicted. Similar stop-action may be taken regarding 
other conditions such as pressure, and pressure times time interactions. 
Practical applications of bonding theory are apparent on kitchen shelves 
and in automobiles. Galvanizing occurs by keeping charges unequal in the 
two metals until a desired amount of zinc is plated on the basic metal. 
The process in general is called electrolysis. Unequal charges on two 
poles in a car battery function to produce electricity upon the com- 
pletion of an electrical circuit. The trick in both of the bonding- 
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electron exchange processes is to maintain an unequal charge for as 
long ao you want to produce either a new compound or to release energy. 

Field teaching involves using an unequal distribution of resources 
as an example of what keeps general social equilibrium. Once people are 
aware of this process of inequality, field teachers introduce alternative 
actions which may turn the inequality in their favor rather than their 
disfavor. Sue' alternatives must provide satisfaction for the layman; 
satisfaction is defined in very practical terms of assisting the layman 
to solve some iramediate problem. An implication of this problem solving 
is that the existing system which is supposed to handle the problem with 
the layman, but V7hich did not do so to his satisfaction is debunked, at 
least partially. As field teacher activities become energizers compa- 
rable to pressure and heat In gas theory, then stop-action procedures 
may be used in order to find out which people, role holders or Information 
networks are most relevant to producing desired changes In organizations. 
The stop-action occurs while fact finding, while developing propositions 
and while forming and testing generalizations about ways to bring about 
macroscopic social changes. These multiple level stops produce a rever- 
berating system where multiple actions occur at any given point in time^ 
where multiple results are possible at any point when action is restarted, 
and where the results may be anticipated, predicted and controlled, but 
not explained from a linear model regardless of how sophisticated the 
attempt. 

One final model used to explain field teaching Is Hegel's dialectic: 
a thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. In terms of field teaching the thesis 
refers to activities, rules, norms and other devices of dominant culture; 
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the antithesis refers to alternative rules, patterns of daily living, 
and other devices of counter, alternative or minority groups for sus- 
taining life while outside the resources and benefits of the dominant 
aociety; the synthesis refers to a pover balance between dominant and 
alternative activities in order for all parties to negotiate knowingly 
their own results. Implications for the social order are that it will 
change when a new balance of power is reached even if only temporarily. 
The trail of dialectic action is thus monodirectional just as a rifle 
is; the thesis-antithesis-synthesis sequence reoccurs in rotating fash- 
ion like being spun by rifling in the barrel. The trick of using this 
model is to control the spin of dialectic once a direction has been 
selected. This control is accomplished by allowing the people who are 
to be effected by the results of field teaching activities to select 
the antithesis and for the field teacher to serve as truth-judge-cata- 
lyst in maintaining the integrity of that position in .the initial power 
Imbalance . The field teacher role is supported by accurate and complete in 
formation about what the key negotiators are going to want and how they 
are most likely to try to get it even before any negotiations begin 
formally. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MODEL OF FIELD TEACHING 

The concept of field teaching embraces a wide range of -...-^er- 
etanding about human social organizationa and .collective actions. The 
organizations and actions considered as loci of field teaching activi- 
ties include such collectivities as multi-disciplinary diagnostic 
clinical teams, friendship cliques, vigilante mobs, extended families, 
counterculture schools, and members of a university lecture course. 

The model of field teaching consists of characteristics common to 
social organizations, to collective actions, and to social aspects of 
human handicaps. This task of building a model of field teaching •• s 
completed in spite of considerable lack of agreement among fcducato'.;s 
and social scientists concerning definitions and theoretical usefulness 
of various concepts and forms of social organizations and actioni.. 
Diverse schools of thought have arisen because of "ferent '-rays of 
looking at orgar^ nations . 

A problem for constructing a social science model for preven^xon 
of handicaps arises when this question is asked: ^-Hiich concepts shall 
ve use to analyze and compare social organizations and actions in order 
to prevent handicaps? Each follower of each specific approach to pre- 
vent handicaps is very likely to give a different answer . Even If two 
people use the same words, they are likely to intend slightly different 
meanings. For social scientists who consider organizations in terms of 
division of labor, the most iinportant concepts are role, specialization, 
coordination, and functional integration (see' Janowitz 1969 for an ex- 
tensive diocuoslon of division of labor applied to education). 
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Follov;crs of the Infliioncf.' nppronch mny aprco thnt the concent of rolo 
Is Important, but they Rive priority in thoir analvsis of orr.ani/.ations 
and human behavior to such concepts as status, social class, social 
stratification, elite, and counterculture. The division of labor anproach 
and the influence approach are static models of orr,ani7.ations . 

Variations of those two static concpts are considered in the field 
teachinc model. Dy-.amic aspects of the proposed model evolve from social 
relationships cite . in proposition form. The form for definint^ dynamic 
qualities of soci al behavior is con<>,ruent with the social interactlonist 
school where priority is given to citlnR relationships' between elements of 
a social collec rivity . 

Characteristics of Field Teaching 
Field teaching, is composed of actions of people. These actions take 
place in social organizations. Thus, field teaching is the interaction of 
people who produce processes and consequences through analvtic parts of 
organizations. Two basic parts of orp.anizations are subgroups and roles. 
Mott (1965) defines a subgroup as any part of a social organization which 
has all the properties of a social organization. All organizations may be 
observed to have subgroups. UTien viewed as a social organization, a school 
contains such subgroups as teachers, learners, baseball teams, orchestra, 
and library users. Analyzing the school in another way, the school is a 
subgroup of a larger school system which in turn is a subgroup of a still 
larger community organization. Other community subgroups which are porallel 
to the school and which interact with school people to influence school policy 
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and practices include bu3inesse£j, churches, welfare offices, city park 
and infoiToal friend.^hip networks, communities are analyzed as 

subgroups in society, some subgroups may be seen to specialize in com- 
merce and others in manufacturing, food processing, or education. 
Nashville Tennessee claims to be the Music City boasting 97 record- 
ing studios. As point of fact, but not of brag, the town also has ove 
700 churches, the highest church to population ratio in the United 
States. The brag focuses upon a new growing industry; the fact of 
churches is a well kno^m traditional aspect of life in the ''Bible 
Belt," and not newsworthy nor of direct interest to people associated 
with ind-is trial development. Both music and churches contribute to th 
community. Records produced in Nashville are sold throughout the 
world. In exchange, food, automobiles, and fuel are shipped into Nash- 
ville to sustain life there. Churches provide numerous jobs for archi- 
tects, real estate speculators, janitors, and publishing houses from 
beyond Nashville. Thus, the community, as a subgroup of society, pro- 
duces one commodity which is exchanged for things produced in other 
communities. 

In more general terms, this exchange may be characterized as the 
development of a balance between specialized units of an organization. 
Mott suggests that if a part of a social organization develops special 
Ized functions or activities by its members, then it is dependent upon 
other parts for the performance of other functions which are essential 
for survival. He suggests further that ''The greater the differentia - 
tion among the subgroups of a social organization , the greater is^ thei 
mutual dependence " (p. 15) • 
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Roleo arc ports of social orcanizations ; they arc performed by 
people, but are not people 2£l Roles are combinations of rights 

and responsibilities with which certain activities are routino'^v asso- 
ciated. People perform activities associated with these rights and 
responsibilities; people perform roles. Shifts in the balance of 
rights and responsibilities bring about a corresponding shift in the 
relative status a person may have in that organization. Different 
constellations of rights, responsibilities, and corresponding statuses 
yield a division of labor within any one organization and between two 
or more organizations. Again, Mott generalizes this concept of divi- 
sion of labor derived from role differentiation by suggesting that "The 
greater the division of labor in an orp:anization , the greater is the 
actual dependence of the members " (p. 18) . 

Field teaching is composed of patterned actions by people (roles) 
designed to intervene into an organizational division of labor at the 
subgroup level. Interventions are to bring about a new balance or a 
partial redistribution of rights and responsibilities among members of 
that organization. The redistribution is to provide a balance in depen- 
dence and support favoring subcultural norms and subgroup expectations 
of members of the organization. For example, a student who is expelled 
from school because of a history of 'T)chavior disorder" is supported by 
a field teacher for readmission to school and if necessary for an 
appropriate individualized program to be established immediately. 
Means for accomplishing this end include threatening to take school 
administrators to court to obtain public services for a public tax- 
payer's child and providing, technical suggestions of alternative 
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clnosroora teacher responsibilities* A second example of field teacher 
activities is instructing mothers of low income families how to use 
instructional materials like DISTAIl reading kits so that their young 
children break standard reading codes before entering school. Both of 
these examples incorporate a redistribution of rig!its and responsibili- 
ties of school based educators by non-school based educators using 
their knowledge of formal organizations to beat the chances of per- 
sonal failure being attributed to a child's personality or life style. 
In other words, field teachers gave professional secrets to nonprofes- 
sionals for their joint use in changing the balance of power and thus 
social integrative forces in an existing division of labor in a social 
organization. 

The characteristics of social organizations, social change, and 
social information affect concepts and actions related to handicaps. 
Perhaps the most fundamental effect is that handicaps are a function of 
organizations, not of individuals. Tliis effect is different from com- 
mon sense or from current special education and psychology emphasis. 
This social organization relationship can be stated in proposition form 
and tested. However, social science conceptions of handicaps are that 
they are the effect of combining an individual difference with a social 
judgement of incompetence or deviance (Farber, 1968).. 
Recognition of this combination accommodates knowledge about social 
organization, change, and information that diversity is a standard phe- 
nomenon. No such agreement exists about the origins of deviance. 
Cohen (1966) suggests that one school of thought considers rule vio- 
lating as normal end convenient daily activities and asks why most 
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people conform in the flrnt place. A second school considers control of 
deviance essential for maintalninr, socJal orp.nnizatlons . Depending upon 
the school of thour.ht followed, different concept.^ of deviance are p.ener- 
ated. In field teaching,, deviance or lack of conformity is accepted as a 
.given phcno:nenon which should be understood for its henefits to peonle 
rather than just for its organizational disfunctions. Deviance is seen 
also as the beginning step in changing social organizations. Although the 
argument is circular, common sense leads to the sugr.estion that lack of 
conformity is necessarv, but not sufficient, for generating changes. 

In sunmnry, primary characteristics of field teachiui., are that social 
organizations are both the locus and focus of actions which are intended 
to produce a redistribution of power toward more direct support for human 
differences. Tools to instigate such actions include (1) exhibiting altern- 
ative organizational forms. (2) making private-professional-technical infor- 
mation available for common folks, and (3) exposing as persistently as 
necessary, incongruences between intended and obtained goals for human 
services. 

Redistribution of power may be a noble end, but it certainly is un- 
likely to be accor^nlished by educators who spend their time tryi-g to change 
people. Relationnhins between power, roles , subgroups , and handicaps are 
concepts related to characteristics of field teaching. These relationships 
can be stated in prepositional form. 
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Propositions About Field Tonchlnr, 

This model of field tench Inr; ir. a cotu.i tollatlon of propositions derived 
from theory, practice, and facf^ v/hich conr;titMte social sciences. Primary 
focus of these nropo.si tions is upon social information bein^ distributed 
In forms and manners which increase tlic probability that individual citizens 
may modify their life style to their cho(;.";inf', . Propositions are divided 
Into several cate7:;ories , each of which is represented by an issue. T\'J0 such 
'issues are that education gives priority to maintenance over changing society 
or meeting human needs. 



Insert Table 2 
Here 

The first element of each issue (See Appendix E) is a characteristic of 
traditicfaal education; the second element is characteristic of field teaching: 
Issue I 

The first issue is that education gives priority to changing people over 
changing society. This priority is best exemplified by the current emphasis 
upon behavior modification at professional conferences. An analysis of 
presentation titles listed in the 1970-73 Council for Exceptional Children and 
American Association on Mental Deficiency conference bulletins indicates a 
majority of the presentations focusing on people changing with present tions 
focusing on social organization analysis and changes in order to change 
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TABLE 2 

ISSUES USED TO DERIVE FIELD TEACHING PROPOSITIONS 



Education Hives 
Priority To ^cople 
Channlnf> Over 
Chan[»in5 Society 



PROPOSITIONS 



P'^latlonshl p.s Between 
L.:arner and Social 
Organization 



lA 



lA, 5 



R. Relationships Betr--oen 
Social TnComatlon 
and Social Influence/ 
Controls 



II. Community Ort^anlzln^: 
Gives Prlorltv To 
Maintenance Over 
Meeting Hunan Needs 



IIB - IIB.2 
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people, or attempts to chan/";e society a distant second. ^ second 

example is to rovicv; the hrlpjitly colored commercial materials huck- 
stered in the exhibits of these conferences. The disproportionate 

empliasis on technique for altering?, people is understandable as an out- 
growth of the capital intensive emohasis upon education, and that educa- 
tion is seen as a means for learning appropriate social roles for a 

competitive socie ty . 

Field teaching propositions re^^arding this issue involve raisin5>. 
consciousness of one's relative social position, of relative rights 
. and responsibilities associated with various positions (including the 
availability of food, clothing, medical care, and schooling), and of 
social mobilitv opportunities. Salient learning is seen as relevant to 
learning to define and resolve social problems in ways which are to the 
advantage of the individual rather than a generalized other such as society. 

Propositions about Relationships among 
Learner and Social Organi;:ation 

Field Teachinr^ T'ronositfon lA 

As tlie learner increasingly relates ovm thinking and activities .o 
more general social processes (such as social mobility, acquiring sus- 
tenance resources like medical care, nutritious food, relevant education, 
and employment patterns), education increasingly Ir. *j:oated as a social- 
political process instead of just as personal growth and/ov job prepara- 
♦•.lon experience. 
Fiel d Teaching rroposi t ioii TA, 1 

The re the educative process is viewed as related to outside of 
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school, the more individualized and specific may be the knowledge 
acquired and the skills developed by the learner. 

Schooling]; by and larp.c consists of masterinp, interpretations of 
other neoDle's ideas - witness ?;rade and secondary school required 
texts v;hich present how-to arithmetic books instead of basic mathcma- 
ticnl processes, history books which consist of much political inter- 
pretation about p:ood and bad people and actions of the past, and En.f^.lish 
texts V7hich emphasize creativity without use of basic rules of commun- 
ication. Such interpretations provide a basis for ^generalizations and 
principles about the nature and needs of the universe, and for master- 
ing techniaues used bv others develon such p,ener^lli7:atlons and about 
the planning of future cornorate social policies and Practices. However, 
relatively litttle tine or enerf^y is directed toward solvinr: immediate 
problems encountered by the learner, or to linking.- everydav street life 
and the struc;r;lc for existence in a competitive world with the current 
situation. 

Field Te achlnr Proposition IA.2 

As consciousness about social or personal problems rises, teacher 
emphasis shifts from task of people-chanr;inf>. to process of decision- 
making per sji In educationally related activities as a political activity. 
These shifts -proceed: 

a. from unconscious awareness of relationships between 
learning and social processes to consciousness av^arencss. 

b. from personal problems to social issues.- 

c. from foru^fn<^. unon Tru^rms of edtication to ends of any 
educative process. 
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Field n rMm>_ J^gp os it^on T^3 

inrn.clo„..c=. of b.i„. ••d.n„-t»" rlr,cs, .Hucativo .r»ce..c, 
owe fro» tcacKer directed .ctivltv to loan>c. directed activitv. 

Such processes produce chaoses In activities: 

a. £ro» a„ e«er„a,, to internal locus of control for learning. 

b. fro™ beins done-to-dolns-for-oneself or others. 

e. f--a"---^^v^rt"°pLi?:i""oi^r:rrii:;;oi5:«i::s':o 

r'S^eirr/rearrersrc^Jred ^h,ectives. 

Tonrhln^ Pronositinn IA,A 
AS the learner increasin.lv specifies learnlnr, ob1=ctiv=s, the 
aeld teacher increasln.lv serves as questioner who assists in outUnlnP, 
options for action available to learner. 

a. educative process r,oes from people chanr.inR to society 
chanp.in^. 

b. educative process .oes fro. Mlitary to Socratic style. 

c teach^nr .oes fro. kev-holder-to-suTn-of-all-knowled,e to 
catalvzer of learner relevant actlvxtxes. 

Field Teac hing. Propo sition l A^ 

AS Ic'I^I^easin.lv »a.es decisions about alternative con =,uences 
of his o™ behavior, includinn educative activities, the function of the 
Behavior chan.es fro. follower (fro» doin. what others lo or sa-in. »hat 
others sav or do) to that of initiator: to doin« what see»s appropriate or 
,lts with current st.te of .nowled.e. power, and relevance for the learner 
and of significance to others. 
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Issue II 

The second issue is that current community orr.nnir.ing allows main- 
tenance, not chanp,e, of existinp, social arrnn7,Gments . This prio- l ty is 
exemplified by the recent short life of the Federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This off ostensibly designed to fi[;ht poverty, is beinp, 
phased out of cxistc ■ ■ hon^.h approxinatelv 30 million American 

citizens live below t • e.c< jniic level required for federal assistance. 

Field teachin.^ propositions regarding, this is.;ue involve the use of 
Information a social medium of exchan->e and thus of social povrer. For 
example, information is used to translate a mama's speculations into facts 
about her child's development. This translation is accomplished by making 
Information ^^reviously private, public. Thus, scientific information con- 
tained in professional-technical iargon and journals is translated so it 
can apply to general and specific statements that relate to mark's situa- 
tion . 

Vrhen mama has the same understanding about the development of her child 
as does n:i expert, then mama has the option of knowinglv accenting or re,1ect- 
Ing the expert's counsel. 
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Field Teacher Pronosition TTB 

Public information is more readily available for general procedures 
and goals (institutionalized) than for non-approved (deviant subcultural) 
norms « 

As the quantity and quality of public information increases, the 
relevance to non-annroved means for obtaining a goal is lessened. Once 
the faculty discover that student(s) use confidential files to obtain 
information ocncerning their graduate program, a lock is placed on the 
files. Such a procedure blocks that source of information, but suggests 
the importance of the information withheld. Such a public procedure as 
breaking the lock will not be done. However, the student will systemati- 
cally collect relevant information from other sources and speculate 
regarding additional information because it is now public knowledge that 
Information is withheld, and that privileged access is required to obtain 
the withheld information. Thus, the privileged information stratifies the 
parties involved into those who have access and those v7ho do not have access. 
In the case of information regarding the evaluation of students by faculty 
members, the faculty have the priviler.e of access. However, in the case of 
the students' meai,s tin acquire general acceptance of competencies by faculty 
evaluators, students liave privilege of access, and systematically restrict 
the faculty from such information except as it Is beneficial to demonstrating 
competence . 
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Field Teacher Propositi o n IIB.l 

As tlie amount of public information about educational procedures de- 
creases, the amount of speculation recardinr; private information increases. 

\lhen decisions affecting, student's p.oals dre beinj^ made by persons 
other than tliat person, and such decisions are told to a limited number of 
confidants, speculation rer,ardlnr\ these decisions vtIII p,rov7 amonp, collea?,ues. 

In a restricted r,roup, as speculation qrov/s , the likelihood of correct 
information beinf^ merged V7ith speculative ideas also J^rows . Those persons 
who piece tor^ether public information and tlien posit it to persons holding 
private information obtain a reaction to the posit. Such a reaction may 
be either ignoring,, ap.reelno;, and/or blocldnf: the su<>f,estion. Any of these 
responses provides additional- public information for speculation unless 
current confidence alliances are broken and new alliances are established. 
Thus, V7hen a decision regarding; a student is made by facultv member(s), 
someone else is aware of a meetinp, takinj^ place - the absence of a faculty 
member from his office, the presence of a memo to a clerical assistant, a 
coinment overheard. These pieces of information may be collected simplv by 
being present in a busv office. Such collect/ ons may be exchanged for 
accurate Information in order to stop a rumor which will harm the public imaee 
of a faculty member or a student. t-Jlien collections of speculation are not 
exchanged for accurate information, and when confidences do exist, an out- 
side authority may attempt to halt the speculation of posing sanctions 
against the speakers. The imposition of sanctions will actually generate 
additional public Information (by definition) and private information (student 
suddenly dropped from the prof^.ram) , and another cvcle of speculation mav be 
started. Thus, we are able to state an hypothesis about the relationship 
between information and educational procedures, 
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H: Spcctilntion nnv h o. reHwcoH bv e nnali '//f np: tha ounl-ftv and ouan tltv 
of public Info r mation avnJln1)le to all nnrtlcs concerned , 

Such equalizing; establishes a public source norm for iudp.ement 
regarding the accuracy and influence of information. 

Field Teacher Pron o sition IT?>, 2 

The presence of private information held by the faculty is considered 
to have a negative rather than a positive potential effect upon the 
student, because (1) the informal means for achievin;^ the desired degrees 
are not congruent with the formal means, (2) some of the informal means 
are recognized as not being approved bv the faculty. Thus, the risk of 
using any set of means to obtain a formal goal varies -^ith the speculated 
amount of private information vjithheld from the students. 

DISCUSSION 

Finally, change agents, knox^m as field teachers initiate social change. 
At issue here is the concept that social change occurs in small linear steps 
rather than through diverse* multilateral moves. People change models are 
exemplified by medical and diagnostic priorities which assume that identi- 
fication of a causal agent of a problem is possible. The logic is that if a 
cause of a problem can be identified, then ways can be developed to eliminate 
or at least reduce the impact of the problem. 

The field teaching model recognizes that the universe consists of such 
a great number of interrelated phenomena that a single cause-effect state- 
ment about anv phenomena is too simplistic to'nccount for more general 
changes made in the social svstem. Therefore, the field teacher is train- 
ed to initiate multiple changes which effect the lives of community members 
at the organizational and Institutional levels of a community. 
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APPErJDTX A 

cuRRTcuLu:: PLA:::n:in S}:ouk:]Ce of viv.hh teacher 

TIIAINIMO l^POHRAM 

The IIB na1or consists of throe nulti-^taned component.^ v7hich can be 
idontificd as: ^ljLijl!l£j:5 ^A^'^^'^L" ''- ''^^'^^^^-^' ^ Sequence, Tabic I, nnvel on- 
r.icr.t of Career and Course Obncc tivoc;, Tnble IT, and Sel ection of Field 
WojJ^^Tablc ITT. 

A student 1>er.lns in the hB naj or v:ith his statement of career goals 
and consultation with faculty ncmbers rer>ardin<> appropriate competencies 
required to achieve these f>,oals . If this does not occur, the student exits. 

After the student has stated his career goals and required competencies, 
the student enters another phase of his Curricular Plannin?> Activity Seq uence. 

The Development of Career and Course Objectives bef^ins with a statement 
by the student of his career r.oals in behavioral terms. This statement of 
objectives makes use of the sample included as Tnble IV, If this does not 
occur, the student exits. 

The next step is an outline of a proposed course of study for his entire 
pro^';ram. If this does not occur, the student exits and restates his behavioral 
ob jectives and the outline for his proposed courr^e of study. 

The next .sten is to present the course of study to a faculty advisor 
for review, clarificatio , and approval. If this does not occur, the 
student exits to: (1) reconsider available courses and their relationship to 
career [^oals, (?) outline a nev7 proposed course of study, (3) re-present to 
a facultv advisor for review, clarification, and approval. 
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Tlie next step depends on the acadcnilc year of the student. If it is 
prior to the enJ of his third academic year, he regiaters for courses, if 
this does not occur, he exits. 

At the end of his third academic year, his faculty advisor submits 
the courr.e of study to the IIB Curriculum Sub Committee. If the Curriculum 
Sub Committee doer, not accept the course of study, the student exits witli 
a statement of deficiencies to be met. Tlie deficiencies are then integrated 
witii the course of study and re-presented to the faculty advisor for review, 
clarification, and approval and re-submitted to the HB Curriculum Sub Com- 
mittee. 

The ne.:t step is the submission by the student of the HB Coordinating 
Committee approved course of study to the Undergraduate Dean for his approval, 
If the Dean 'oes not approve the course of study, the student exits and 
returns to his advisor with a statement of deficiencies to be met. The 
deficiencies are integrated with the course of study and re-submitted to 
the HB Curriculum Sub Committee and then to the Undergraduate Dean for re- 
consideration. When approved, the course of study is then returned to the 
student and filed with his advisor. 

The next step is to register for courses. 

After registering for courses, the student re-enters the HB Curricular 
Plannins Activity Sequence . 

Tlie next step begins the selection of a task force. If this does not 
occur, the student exits and restates his career goals and relates them to 
field options and returns to his advisor with a new statement of career 
goals for faculty consultation regarding appropriate required competencies. 
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He than returns to the Devclopm.-.nf of Career and rournc Objectives compo- 
nent for another set of decisions l.ascd on the nev statement of career 

goals in behavioral terms. 

Upon du> selection of a task force, the student enters another phase 
of his m Curricul.ir Planninp, Activity Scqiicncu. 

The selection of field work and related program of study begins with 
a\eview of written information on the array of field opportunities, their 
purpooes, and activities. If this does not occur, the student exits. 

Hie next utep is for the student to talk to other students and faculty 
about actua. practices of various field settings. If this does not occur, 
the student exits and reviews the written information on field opportunities 
and relates it to his career goala. 

The next step is for the student to observe actual field operations 
and/or planning sessions. If this does not occur, the student exits and 
reviews other field options and relates them to his career goals. He then 
talks to other stiidents and faculty about actual practices of other field 
settings. He then returns to observe an actual field operation and/or plan- 
ning sessions. If this does not occur, the student exits and reviews other 
field options and relates them to his career goals. He then talks to other 
students and faculty abo.t actual practices of other field settings. He 
then returns to observe an actual field operation and/or planning session. 

The next 3tep is to select and join a field project. If this does not 
occur, the student exits to obser. . other opportunities of actual field 
operation and then returns t, .e: .ct and join a field project. 

The next step is to identify competencies required to perform in field 
settings. If thi do.s not occur, the student exits tomeet with vertical 
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team uunubors (IIB Tat^k rorce) . He .ielucts and joins a new field project: 
and returns to Identify competencies required to pcrforiL in field :jettings. 

The next step is to select coux*ses and course content related tu ilow 
and Why these coiupetencies are to be developed. If this does not occur, 
the student exits to meet with hi:, faculty advLsor fur extension, clarif- 
ication, and approval. He then re- identifies the competencies required 
to perform in the field setting and returns to select courses and course 
content related to How and Why those competencies are to be developed. 

After this has been completed, the student re-enters the HP Curricular 
Planning Activity Sequence . 

If the student is in his second semester and prerequisite cour. ' for 
advanced work in Hunian Behavior have nor occurred, the student exits to 
restate course needs in relation to field options. He then returns for 
a restatement of career goals and appropriate required competencies and 
a reassessment of the other two components of the sequence, (2) Development 
of Career and Course Objectives and (3) Selection of Field Work and Related 
Prt>p,ram of Study . 

If the prerequisites have been met or if the student is in his first 
jiemer^ter, he selects adjunct courses. If appropriate courses are not .se- 
lectee, ^he student exits and restates his course needs in relation to 
field options. He then returns for a re-statement of career goals and 
appropriate required competencies and a reassessment of the other two com- 
ponents of the sequence, (2) Development of Career and Course Objectives 
and (3) Selection of Field W. ^ and Related Progr^im of Study > 

The next: stop and final phase of the first semester of any academic 
year, is the cumulative evaluation of student activities and acquisition 
of skills. 
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The initial step of the second somestur of an academic year is a 
consultation vith a faculty adviaor for appropriate required competencies 
based upon the cumulative evaluation of the previous semester. If this 
docs not occur, the s;tudent exits. 

After appropriate required competencios have been agreed upon by the 
student and his advisor, he enters the second component as he did during 
the first semester. 

At this step the sequence as outlined earlier continues each semester 
until the student completes or leaves tlie IID Major. 

Febimary, 1971 (reviewed procedure outline) 
July, 1971 (prepared i:. current draft) 
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A PAIIADIGM FOR ANALYSIS OF EXCEPTIONALITIES: 
NOILS ON CHOICE POINTS AMD ALTER:JAT1VES IN LAl^ELING 
SOMEONE DIFFERENT*'' 

by 

Robert W. lleiny 

Associate Professor of Education: 
Co-Diroctor , Center for Research on Exceptional Children, 
Senior Member, Institute for Research in Social Sciences, 

and 

Member, Prograni In Special Educati on. 
University o£ North Carolina at Chapel H.ll 

The Paradigm for Analysis of Exceptionalities (PAE) is a logical 
sequence of choice points and alternatives available for labeling 
soTTieone as different. This paradigm is a pattern outlining possible 
relationships among selected phenomena included in decision making 
processes available for labeling. This paradigm may be used to under- 
stand the processes resulting in calling someone retarded and then 
treating him in a unique manner. 

A paraphrased old story might provide an example of the potential 
influence of these processes. 

A committee was asked to construct an elephant out of 
a cube of ice. 7\\cy agreed to remove x^hat was not implicit 
in the concept elephant. Without further discussion, each 
committee member began using a chisle and hammer to chip 
ice. Tlie small chips melted, and the original block of ice 
grew consistantly smaller. No closer agreed upon representation 
of a live elephant was accomplished than with the original cube. 



''Originally pre:^entca at the American Assoc: i.ation on Mental Deficiency 
Conforence, San Francisco, May 17, 1969. Appreciation Is expressed .o Robert 
A. Henderson, William P. Ihirder, J. Kdv/ard Ilulett, Michael Lewis, Margaret 
Sclieffelin, and Josepli Cunningh.nn i'or critical comments concerning earlier 
versions of niuui.sc r i pt . Special appreciation is expressed to Bernard Farber 

and Joan Umncheid Helny for sustained support and criticism ri'garding the 
develoj)meat oi this paradi<;in, 158 



Tlu* coi.uni r.t f'c j:turt(M! dircit activity wll-hout an explicit., rorpor.'U.r 
undrrsLaiuii n^; oi \A\cic tUcy v/cro (MitcrinK. t:iic doclrnon making; pioccss. 
Once* t]\c connuttc^.- nir-nihers l^vyjin chip}>ii\^, a porli(Mi of tlic ico-block 
which could have* hcu-n shaped into a numln-r of ot:lier foms was removed. 
Successive chips of Ico lo^^icall}' resulted in a corresponding loss of 
successive alternatr.i ves . The results were predictable; l:he prediction 
was accurate: the coinmi ttee construcLed a puddle of luke v;arm water 
rather than an i ce-ol epliant. 

An implicit correspondence seeins to exist between conmuttee made 
decisions re^ardini; the block of ice and the decision making processes 
available for calling soTneonc retarded. Once the sequence of decisions 
has been entered, successive alternatives are considered and either 
acceptr.ed or rejected. Previously possible independent alternatives are 
selected by default. Another e:-:amnle may illustrate the selection o 
prior and successive alternatives, 

A person runs in front of you. This event of run.:lng may be considered 
as a complex plienomena v/hich can occur in numerous variations - e.g., fast 
or slcvj running; running within two inches or 20 yards of you. By 
descrii'lnp, the event as related to running, the observer falls to include 
descrlj)tions of physical height, color of eyes, family life style, club 
memberships and other facets of the actors daily life. Describing these 
phenomena as running circumscribes tlie range of observations considered 
relevant. Observations rcj-ardlng alternative plienomena are not available, 
tliese were selectcni out of the situation by default. In other words, a 
statement describing running defines the situation under observation. 

'Hie running may occur in numerous contexts, each context providing 
variations In the meaning of running - e.g., when Greg ran across the tops 
of desks in a cl/^ss, tlie ti^acher considered thr.t inappropriate beliavior; 
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when lic! vK>a a 30 y.ird dnsii IM'!. , tlio s:inio LcicIkm' conr; idorod ruiinLnj; 
suitable for couiiitend a t: i on . Sdhim s i. Lua l i on:: .'iro defined as lieinj- approjn- i nLe 
for rmmiiiK, otlun's not: aj^})! op I'l ..U u • The rcfcircMic't' point: sclcc'tied for 
jiid;;r.UMil:; of app rop r i a t: cnci; s /;cmvl».s .ms one olcmcnL in dcfinifi;' an 
ohscrvcd JM'lualion. Thus, a 1 tr.c- rnn L i vc» ch'f i n i L i on:; of sitiuaL-jons are 
excUidc hy t:]u! prcu-cj;. of selc't Lion. Surcessivo c: 1 ( r t: Loan may bo. 
plott:<-»d t:o dcscrihc (he :icci.si(Mi luakinj; pruccsH tisod Tor label Irij; ijomcono 
i-'^Lardcfl, and Chen aclMi^ in a manner rclatiod to tliaf. label, A s up.yf..!S tod 
pattern for })loLtinr», these dccisionrs fs PAF.. 

A raradi[r,ni for AunlysLs of exceptionalities 

A l^iradigm' for Analysis of Exeei)tionnl Ltics (PAK) is suggested as 
a bar.is for a sy^ tem."j t i c uridr rs I;-: nd i np, of literature and practices 
concerninj;, :;c exceptional individual. This understanding is based upon 
a dif fcjrentiat ion and re-order i n<:; of ideas and concepts into a ta::onomy 
of choice-jioi nts and alternative choices, F^ach choi ce-i^oint and 
alternative is considered (:o reju-esent a cpia 1 i tat i ve influence upon the 
treat.iTitMiC of e>;ceptional i nd i v i dtia 1 s . A relevant future consideration 
will be a quantitative analysis of the influence of these ideas and 
concepl:s \i])nn treatinent. 

PAiJ is a sui;j',estcd c omp feme nt to the; current* problem- 
solution perspective userl as the basis Cor identification and treatment 
of exceptional individuals. PAR may be used as the basis for selecting, 
priorities, of prohlna areas related to initiating le^^i slative changes, 
{\iul for the reor:/,aaM y.at ion and mobi 1 i-.at ion of resoui-ccs for understanding 
tiie hniuan existence of excep t. i ona 1 individuals. 
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Tilo ba:;jA- r.'U. for TAP; j.:; flinL ijorsoii:; and o rj^an i za I: i ons which 

focuj njioii c?/.cc)) L i on.'i I i lui i v i (hi/i 1 :; ft)] low nat:(.c:rn:; of act. jvify in carry in:-', 
out th«':.u.i foci. I'AH is an 1 i f i t: L'Tforl: lo pi-ovidr' a framewo)-!; for Llic 
obr.crvaL i on , sys i. i -/.a L i on , and exLonL i c/.i of tho pat: Lerns or rnl.es 
currenLly rollov;0kl in t\\c proi^ 1 cmi--;;c) I uf i cmi nK'thod of i denLi f ylr.<;^ and 
treat: i n,;, C/'.ccp L i. on ; I i nd i v i dna ] . i c-v in t ol'sorvo rs , sys tCMnat i x.crs , and 

i n i ( i a i.:(>i-.^; of })atlcM-ns of activity inclndc^ j)ar(Mits, j-tro f s i.ona 1 s , and 
jM>vc rni:i;.'a t v/C)rI:o i :: incr.ibi.'. r-; of orj'.U' i •.•:a t i onr; or a:; i ndcj)Cnden t:^ . 

PAK docs nol providf^ an ana I vLic base for undors tand i n;;. 

why certain a 1. Lo rna i i vGS arc selected at various choice-points. FAK i a 

logical construct of reality; (iuestiion;; a])oet tlie reasons alternatives are 
.selocteci with val.ue decisions, and should be considered v/i. thin a frame- 

work of axiology, A sys tc^raat: i e sludy of tlie variations of values plac -d 
u p o n a 1 1 c' rn a t i v e s at e a c 1 1 c h o i e e - p o i n t V70 1 1 1 d c orap 1 enic n t PAE , Such a study 
slioiild be po;>r>ible !)y obr>ervin^; current treatnicnts of exceptional 
children in Lenn:- of contexts i i-.c 1 ud i nj; edueati.on, pt)li.ti-CS, econonu.cs , 
anil 1 an Lh ropy . In /uldition, a possible future vicvyjuji, of lo;.p'cal and 
axioloj'ical construe f:s r.::f;ard i nj; the 1 1. c: Lir.cui t of excet)Liona] individuals 
may 1 end t o ad d i L i on a 1 tl leo r i.es o f exc e p v. i o na 1 i t i es . 

I^A I', i .'5 (U ' s i ;. ; n t • d as o n f ! h a s is for s y s c»iua t i c a 1 1 y c o n s i d 0 r i n ^; v;l i i c 1 1 
alternatives are available in Liie decision niakini; ])i"t:)cess related Lo 
call in.", someone c»xcep t i ona 1 . PA;-; was ass e-.:!) led by iisLn^; intuitive 
proc(^s:;^'s , critical r OTuiii- 'U Ls f.\ o\\\ v i (n;'.M's , and some n.aive noti.ons of 
f (.) nna 1 i oi; i c . 

Thi- altrrnativcs i.n PA^ ari* arran^'.od into j'.roups. llic j;rouj)s are 
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order'.'d inlo j U\',M(.i! .^p.^rpicii' f . As .•■:L.")LoH aI)o\M.', (:lto fi I'fM: ol" t'ho 
.socjucncf ronsiJLM : Lite (^riy'.in c»L ttit' idoa I'v^ 1 :» Lril to c:>:cop t: i 011:1 i i t: i 0;; ; 
the r.ncMlc oT Ulic so'f'uMicc i r. r.ivca to con;; i dcTi a^', Llic jihciioineiia as 
It c'.-,i.'5(:; in flio J .m 1 y :u'L:viLios of lioin-iiif: . 'ilio ]n:;t of tho sc^'juuncr.' 

e 

is j'.ivcn (.0 coip; i 'I'im;'', tlio d i spo.; i I i 011 ol cncli ]^'uMio:!it'Mia ohscrvod , 
cs{>('('i My as tho <li : po:-; i L' i.on;; lelaLL* l.o i)(-r;;(:^ii.'; Icdfolcd c >:ce|> I i oiui 1 , 
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] ' o u r h a s i c s 0 I : o 1 a 1 t o i' 1 1 : !: ; '/ arc- m i i r, g e s t c d a m 1 ) cm' r 1 i ri c luu 0: d 
in the d o c i s i o II - r.ia k i n ,r, p r o c 0 i; ,s (. o c a 1. !. s oiue o n o o xc e L I o n a ]. . K-i c: 1 1 o I 
these r-ets is called a cho i c 0- :m> i n t" . A cho i ce~po j 11 1: is siinpJy :inother 
name Milieating \:\\c. prt.^\\v\]c.o. of Llic opportunity to sfJect one or more 
a 1 t G r n a t i v e s at a j i v a s L a f;. • • o f t h d c; c i s i on - nia V. i 1 r, e cp ; e nee. Tl 1 e 
ehoi.ee:: ifi-^y l)e r^ele-^ie.d hy e:':p 1 i c i. t *e TiTc^ r ts , or by default. Sor.e of 
the.*;e cho i c''^-j'>o i nts are exj^lici.'l a;iidere;.i i>;/ p i*e Fess i ona ] cLliicators , 
acadei:ii c i anr. , and 1 oy, - a la t i.ve i'od [cl, . OLhers are imp ] i ed by persons 
writing; d ih'- 'i^ ib) oJ' vaj'ioua types of e>:ceptionai Ldn']dren\ 

The a " -p intis and alternatives in PAK are arranged in a .sccpience 
of lo};ica1 ; r. 1 c )n i a i ti* a,ssniiii> !: ' ons . 11 m; i-'j'aqucaiee Is ha;.;cd upon a con- 
tinunu:;lv cliainer! a.*'t ol" cdioiccvs v/!iith i'ol lov; a euir.u 1 a t i vc , circular 
pattern. Tiie enninlati^'e pattern inclu(K"^;; ihac (lie i'l'rat choice of an 
aMa-rnat i \ (.' ]> r ■ d ■ .; I ijo p r» ■ - c nnd i ( 1 oiu; l"oi" rr-i:!:) j n i ni', clioiee.s. 'ilie 
£;econd choice^ (^.;!u^h v/as ]-> re -c end i. 1 1 onod hy the first choice) serves as 
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a pre- -coM(l It: Lull for rm: /i iur, r lin u:i-: , This prcK't'Ss cf«nUrtucs iin! i 1 
•J 1 t.cL'i.-a. i v.'S .-ir-f. iJ.'i ' L'.'fi :il I 1 rho i. -- i i : L s . Tliv <• j r^-u ] .-i r p.itLrrn 
is otH-riiuecl by ro:);; i (L:r i 1 1 5- Lli - [iiT^ r.^il oi' cTioict-; In sc;rv(.' jr. the 
pru-c<.!'ri i t ioiiS loL- A sn!).'Ujrp^./;,L- :;tM ci i cliutr-f:. Tliis ci.i(.ul:ir :irr,tn;^'/jmcMi f. 
funcf J (Mi:; 1. o f-rovic!- :t:-i i nr 1 ol i.n I or;./i L i .m-. (in ihv. form of pre- 
coiuliLioutO w.itbvr I bnii d i j :^ ' : 1 Le-^i fv^nC^i L h.^ p-tJ^oii i n r.o -er; t 

ill c)l»>:frv ( m; urv! c* -ik.! i : 1 :•: ln);n o:< I (( • m;^ 0 • 

A 5;iii;',].c of cho.i cc ~p... i.n I s cons: i dorocl In PA)*: inc-l.udc (1) pro-concMjpr luiu^ 

rogardinj; pru:no.::"iu.i to bo oh:;.:rvi.d , (?) (^^^::' rva t. ion niid nit^thnds, O) daily 

ncLi-'i:y i liVol vi nr, orr.ervL.-d c-v:nLr;, and (■'1) roprosf-)i i a t: i onr of roalily. 

] . ]^ r 0 - c o t : i V > L I s r c r ' r_d 1_m :^ j ■ ! : m > ^ : -'^n I j;^;; f m-_v rv d_ , 'J ' 1 1 0 f i. r s I. 
ciioicr'-poinl for Lhn observc.T of :i ])hcMi0.i!.nion of !in.;: 'P exinicnco concerns 
his prcconcopt: i o;>;t of LhaL \.'b-;.ch Ih^j c^bf.- rve?- cxniKi im/s . Pre-cond i.t:i ons 
inc]'':^! Llio;3F id-.-as of rtiJilily, binjj«::s, pre; Jnd ic^*s , styles of ibinking, 
and pa^;: <-.:pc* r i^au^o - ultb r^^l^acd pb-n. -:;:a v;bicb iaTJiK.ncc rbc ohrc-rva L i r-n 
paLLorn:. and j;:ii'.'a t: s Of ob;;c:rvf'r] daily piKMioiTiCMi.'J . Swcb [)re - concbi I. ioiKS 
tmpllciUv inclndc^ coLlocLi.on oC o xp^' i; :L^•ace f3 related to c ncciptfi of 
oxcrpr i.onal : {_ ios. In poptil/.r t( r-r: , p r- - r co p t i o'n: iarlndc tbo actitLKlo an 
obncrvor ba^^ rcs:,M-d iai7 :ino':h'-:r ]\iL-r.o\ - J.v^., inonp,oio:ds are inferior to o( !iar 
pe{^i^i-a; floa£ person:, in-c di:::'^. In tcr;:i;; of bniuan oiii; i ncorin^;, [)er-concepl ions 
incli:!^- til" ! t i l; I • a i.c a ) o:-:i>(- ) 1 'moos o i tbo ob:;LM:ver wLtb t be pbcaioinenon be v; i 1 1 study, 

Prec()nce'^tions about reality niay br: divitied into throe addiLiona] alternatives. 

(:,) rational world - one inoans is assnmed to .-aists lo achieve nn 

ond: ,'r.oid dosir.n is as^saiTiod to ^-s-ists and is nssuined (o 
load U> r.:;jibssis npon cb.^ve lop 1 op, a c h nol op,y ( ies ) r.it's''r 
to cu:scr-il->e OC L r> loos^ribo baiu.m activity; nssnmption is 
made (h,il c.nj'.ervors oon ovonJaally underrUand all 
no! i \a L : ■ ^ in L lu- vo'' f d ; 
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(b) non-rnC ion.il v/orld - vc^-y complc--: world is nyniniied to exists; 

(j) too m.iny evcMiCn oxl.st: to i.nuiorsLcincl nil, Lluv ..ore 
sponr:nIlf•(^ur; cvlmU.j; occur; (li) s c. i cnt j r; I; s ^Jllurnpt 

Lo uudcrr.Land t:ho.se poiCions of rcaliLy which arc opcMi 
to obfiervaLions; (Hi) an n£;:iuiiipt: ion is ni-'ule thai' 
observorf} cm include i\n acknov;! '::J[;rnenf of I he 
rclntionrMiip of varioutJ phenomena to each other; 

(c) ir-rational vjorld - an assumption is made that observers will be 

unable to understand what is occuring because a pattern 
does not seem to exist; (i) generally considered as 
bi;5arrc perspective oi the world; (ii) does not seem 
to lead to greater understanding', of concepts of 
retardation or other exceptionalities as currently 
defined . 

2. Observation Sets and Methods. The second choice-point consists 
of obv^erva tion sets and methods which the observer selects. 

(a) Observation sets include those various perspectives of reality 

used by the observer. They define the type oJ information gathered and the 

portion of reality studied. The observer may consider himself to be a 

scientist, and therefore consider that scientists do certain activities 

4 

during their observations that layment do not do. Sucli a distinction 
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l)ctv;cHMi Lhc two t:ype:; of aLtiUudes rcj^'ird i nj^ V7hicli activities nrc 
appropriate during oh.^jcrva 1 1 on of dally activities is n cl^oice which 
occuvr, either in-,) I ic i tly or oxi>lic.ltly hy the i nvcs L i j-;a t:or. 

The obr.ervation set uned by behavioral engineers is that science 
includes the prediction and control of behavior. Such a set predisposes 
the observer of himun activity to sec those phases of plicnomena which 
he will attempt to control. RecogniLion of limited technical means to 
control an event concei.vably lends to limited interests in tlie total 
existence of the human. Such Hinits allow for accepting an outsider's 
opinion that a given behavior is inappropriate (i:or v;hatever reason) and 
should be changed. Tlie limited pe ncctive of p^^ediction and control may 
be technically possible, but may h: politically disasterous to the 
exceptional individual if ^'someone" decides their behavior should be 
eliminated. 5y contrast, an observation set of a soc io logis t-anth ropologl 
may be to describe and explain the gross varieties .of human existence. 
Such a limited observation set is vulnerable to the charge of allowing 
oppression to exist witliout presenting any means to oppose it. 

(h) Observation methods include those systematic procedures used to 
pursue a given observation set. They define the operational limits of 
validity and reliability of those portions of ^^'ality intended for study. 
For example, Gouldnor (195A) described in some detail v7hat a student- 
i nveiitlgative team actually did during a field study of industrial 
bureaucracy. Hm s description includes a discussion of the logic of the 
controlled experiment used with n field .^ludy mctliod . ^Another example of 
observation methods is taken from Lhc ^-^ -ting of Kirk (19G6) who suggested 
specific diagnostic step^: which load to developing a remedial, education/il 
program for a cliild. Sucli a diagnostic procedure functions as a method 
for sv- temntical ly pursuing a perspective that individual differences of 



cognitive ahllit-icr. oxi.t durin, a given point in tU.vJ Such a 
pcrspocHve .ay be pursued Uy che use of a systematic procedure, or the 
pursuit he explained in ten,:s of a .ystcm of diagnosis. Either way, 

t:,, . Observer .ust do so.ethin, in order to obtain information regarding 
daily activity. In both of these examples, the procedures for action by the 

^i-u^.^ T1,P procedures of observing may be- 
observer are con,sidered as a method. The proceau.c 

explained to other persons so that they may also see the same portions 

of reality studied by the first observer. Tl.e explanation of the 

observation method, may take the fonn of requesting the second observer 

to "look at the running boy and count th.e number of steps he takes, or 

in-tructinr the observer to ask the boy if he "is tired 
it may consist oi inoLruLLiub ^^'^ 

after running across the field.-^ .^.atever the instructions are to the 
observer, these instructions may be considered in terms of their 
relationship to other choice-points in analyzing problems associated 
with exceptional individuals. 

3. DailiJictiviaL^iti^^ """"" 
,ho even, or da.ly -civlty wMC, Is obs.rv.d. This activity Includes .„cl, 
phenomena a, reading, wal.ln,,. srowlns, t.achct-pupil leading Intotactlon. 
cognitive style vatla„le, in t„. mentally rctatde.,. t„e level oi p„c„„aUnlne 
i„ the blood, the administration of an Intelligence tes=, genetic study 
„E rats, and/ov the value stn.etute of a group of Reservation Indians. H.e 
envlro„,,ont in -hlch these activities occur include the home, school, 

c„„. ty, residential institutions, and lahoratories . Daily activity 

to he observed r,ay he any event which an ohservcv considered as relevant 
to questions he asks. In the case oi the mother who has a Down's 

a question .ay he answered hy relerrin. to studies „f genetic analysis, 
literature coneer .h.e ..obahi,. , abnerr.,U 1 1 es in high-vlsh preguaneles 
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amoin', selected yo. ij-i- o jmi c cla^;ses, and rcli'KiouG rationales. A 
teacher may ask, "VHiy is this very active child making poor academic 
progress?'^ A psychologist intorcsted in cognition might refer to 
concepts of style and tempo. A social psychologist interested in clacks- 
room interaction patterns might explain tlie behavior in terms of class- 
room management tecliniques. l^ich of these types of answers has a 
correlated set o£ information in professional literature. The literature 
has it:; own focus upon a portion of reality considered relevant as an 
observed event in daily activity. These various foci of literature and 
the interests of persons in natural activities of living beings serve as 
events which, may be observed. 

4. Representations of reality . Representations of reality are a 
set of choice-point J which compress and translate information regarding 
daily activities. Obviously, observers are unabU* -'.o see everything 
that occurs at any point in time - e.g., vjhile an observer counts the 
number of steps a runner takes, he is unable also to record all of the 
chemical reactions which v;ere concurrent with this running. By the same 
reasoning, the observer is unable completely to record all of the variations 
of cultural motivation vrliich propelled the runner during his sprint. 
Limitations on which portion of daily activity the observer reco. ued may 
be systematically defined and modified.^ However, no maUnr how 
exto: ;;ive the observations may be, it is assumed that the recordings 
will be an incomplete reproduction of the original events. Such incomplete 
replications are representations of reality. 

Tv;o bafiic por.spectivcri exist to represent the daily activity of a 
chil :, or for that matter, to represent any obsci event. These tv/o 
'vjrspectivcs include (a) a descriptive, static hierarchy of influences 
and controls, and (b) a prescript 've representation of the dynamic 
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procosscH of a phonoiiu'iioii . I'.of.li of tliesc pcrspcc t i.vos are connidercd 
as i ndep(Mi(Jent variables, and arc; conyidcrod legitimnte domain;; of stiiidy 
without foc..;:jing v.poii the other. A relevant question for further i nves L ir.at i on 
is the empirical extent of independence between these perspectives vjhen 
cxceptionai children are the focus of study. 

a. Descriptive-static hierarchy. Tlin descriptive-static hierareliy 
is composed of levels of analysis similar to those 'd by Parsons (1966) 
for explai nini: the social action system. The focus of the descriptive 
elements uf the hierarchy outlines the status ci^-.o of the observed event. 
Tlic focus of the static elements of the hierarchy arrange these observa- 
tions into four level ;■ of orientation. Each lev 1 has . its own foci of 
Interest, and represents a self-contained set of expectations regarding 
these foci, lliese expectations for the foci of interest correspond to 
the academic disciplines c*^ anthropology (interest in cultural phenomena), 
sociology (interest in social phenomena), psychology (interest in psychic 
.phenory.-na) and physics (interest in the physical and material aspects of 
exi s tence) . 

In addition to the academic disciplines, each level of the hierarcy 
has various technical occupations and ancillary vocations which developed 
around at least one focus of a given level. For example, psychometris ts 
have become an active subspecialty of those persons interested in psychic 
phenomena. Psychometrists for us upon the technical aspects of assessment 
by developing and administering tests, rating sheets and other measurement 
devices. Similir specialties which have developed around technical skills 
related to deaiing v/ith life problems are observed in medicine (nursing, 
anesthesiology) socio! ,',y (pollsters, census takers) and education (admini- 
strators, teachers, curriculum developers). 

Elemen...-, within the static ^erarchy arc arranged in order of generality 
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of influence and contirol over each other. An assumption is made that the 
most microscopic units of consideration - e.g., the rules of physics wh'^.ch 
govern the chemical constituency of the human body - Influence the pf^ychic, 
social, and cultural activities of the unit under study. A further assump- 
tion i^- that the most macroscopic units - e.g., cultural patterns such as 
eating habits - control the social, psychic, and physiological-materi.ai 
activities of the components of that culture. Thus, the elements of the 
hierarchy are arranged in an ascending erarchy of influence, and in a 
descending hierarchy of control. 

Descriptive representations of reality lead to discussions of Problem 
Types and Problem Dispositions. Problem Areas are derived from the various 
choices within alternative levels and schema development. Levels of re- 
presentation include the components of the hierarchy of influence and of 
control. Schema developments refer to the rationale, definitions, and in- 
dices v;hich are an operational definition of a given level of representation. 
If one level of representation of reality is selected - e.g. , social - the 
schema developnient includes Jne combination of rationale, definitions and 
indices used to differentiate that level from another - e.g. , from physical . 

For example, two observers are watching two ^ lung men talking on a street 
corner. One assumption held by one observer of the social level of 
representing reality might be that t\^70 or more role-holders must engage 
in some sort of interaction - e-g. , talk to each other. A definition of 
talking to each other would be sending and receiving of verbal sounds. An 
index of talking at the social level of representation is the number of 
words each participant utters during a two minute period. Tlie schema de- 
velopment for the social level of representation is that talking is social 
interaction comprised of variations of sending and receiving verbal sounds. 
Talking may be measured by counting the number of sounds sent by each role- 
holder to all other role-holders in this network. 
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The otlu-.r observer m.r assume that: tnlkLng is Uhc movement: of air up , 
throu,,h th. trachia of one person and formed into different sounds within 
the n-.outh. Two indices of r.alki„ are the volume of air exhaled through 
the r,.outh and t!>'^ nun.'.er of tongue mov.meats to form each sound made. 

Both tl,a ...ial and physical leve. of representation or reality may 
consider the .ame phenomena: two men talking. However, they are ohserving 
different parts of th. phenomena, and may thus answer two different kinds 
of qu-...st^ons. The sociologist ma. answer questions concerning the frequency 
of occurrence of certain word patterns between various role-holders. The 
physician may answer questions about the positioning of the tongue in the 
n^outh when certain voluncs of air are exhaled. Both schemas have served 
a purpose for answering two different questions. Neither schema would 
have achieved the same answer for the same question for the other investi- 
gator if he did not use exactly the same schema. 

If one level of representation of reality is selected, and the schema 
development used to describe an observed phenomenon in daily activity is 
consistent with those used to define that level selected, then variations 
in observed daily activities may be explained as Generic Problems. Generic 
problems exist when variation in one index or observation which is defined 
in terms of one set of assumptions occurs in greater quantity or quality 
than is considered appropriate. This variation may be in terms of physical, 
pyschic, social, or cultural phenomena, depending upon which definitions 
are being used. Tlu.s . generic problems are logical extensions of schema 
development: variations in schema development plus a value judgment that 
variation is too great yield a Generic Problem.. 

If the same level is selected and the sar.. phenomenon is c .served, 
but the schema development to describe the observed phenomenon is not 
consistant with tho.e used to define the level, then variations in observed 
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daily behavior aro explained as Derived Problems: i.e., if tljere are 
variations in the level of representation, or a change in the scliema 
developii.ent , then a Derived Problem results. For example, the sociologist 
might consider cognatlve ability as an Index related to talking, and 
therefore related it to his assumption of activities of role-liolders in a 
network of exchanging meaningful sounds by considering the influence of 
cognitive tempo on length of human interaction. This time the sociologist 
lias used indices of cognition (a psychic phenomenon) to investigate 
problcii.s of human interaction (a social phenomenon). Such an investigation is 
of a derived problem: problem including a schema developed from two or more 
levels of representations of reality. 

If the disposition of ti.e problem is based upon the same assumptions 
of level and schema, then a Primary Disposition of the problem results- 
For example, the sociologist considers that the variation of frequency of 
talking by one member is greater than it should be, he decides to decrease 
the number of tiroes that man talks. Alr:o, if a disposition for either 
generic or derived problem is t developed from within the same level and 
the same schema a.s the problem, then a Secondary Disposition results. For 
example, if the frequency of talking is considered too low for the one man, 
and the sociologist decides to initiate dream analysis with him then this 
would be a secondary disposition, 

rue relative length of time considered as appropriate for the focus 
of developing a problem is also relevant. An immediate problem (crisis 
problem) - e.g., Johnny hit George - may call for a task oriented focus for 
d:::posing of the problem. A chronic problem - e.g., Navajo children losing 
the historical significance of non-competition within their tribe - may 
focus upon developing pluralistic value orientations within a formal 
education progr.Mn. Cone "irns for length of time considered appropriate 
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for tl.c focus of developing a prohlom are implicit .n the schema 
development but are not elaborated here. 

h. Prescriptive representation of dynamic p -o.^.o..7K . The dynamic 
processes are considered to be prescriptive staten,-..- ■ observed 
events. The basic assumptions of the prescriptive representations 
include (1) the movement of space through time and (2) an explicit 
effort to produce an alteration in either the content or structure of 
tha space by whatever means are considered appropriate and effective. Tlie 
focus of objective study of the prescriptive representations is upon the 
rationale and means to nroduce a particular type of change. Secondary 
concerns include descriptions of the beginning and terminal ever to 
be changed. 

Change is measured in terms of some type of content - i.e., language use, 
social welfare programs, classroom interaction patterns. Tlie measurement 
of change assumes movement in that content in terms of time and space. 
Time (T) is defined as an index of a sequence of events and/or the 
duration of the observed event. Space (S) is defined as an index of e 
content being considered. A description of the measurement of change 
includes the notion that at T^ (Time One) the observer noted S^ (Space One); 
later, at T^' observer again noted what was earlier called S^. Differences 

in S which occurred between T^ and considered . as the amount of change 

produced. 

A pr< ;criptive representation of reality includes an effort to alter 
Si at Ti to S; at T2. An example of prescriptive representations of 
dynamic processes is to explicitly attempt to change IQ scores (space 
■ oundnrier.) on a Stanf ord-Iiinet , Form L-M (space content) during a nine 
Tnonth academic year (Time One is the beginning of the academic year; 
TlTne TWO is the end of that nine month period) by whatever means are decided 
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The prescribed changes or the initiation of dynamic processes have 
not always been as effective ns the implemenLors might have desired; nor 
have they been as efficient as ah outsider might think appropriate. In 
any case, the critical reader of literature regarding prescriptive 
change^^ will need to consider (1) the purposes of the reporters, (2) the 
rationales, concepts, and indices for achieving these purposes, and 
(3) the relatively limited gudclines for producing change which have been 
accumulated for use. Future considerations may be given to a more thorough 
evaluation of these prescriptive processes. 

Summary . The Paradigm for Analysis of Exceptionalities is a 
suggested structure for considering (1) what is called exceptional individual 
and (2) different ways for dealing with them once identified. PAE is based 
upon choice-points and selected alternatives. PAE is suggested as an example 
of one approach to considering the decision making process for calling 
someone dl'-ferent rp'her than or in addition to relying upon the current 
problem-solution orientation. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. A paradigm is a patlicru. Many potterns exist regarding 
plicnoinena we call lile. KKamplcs of v;ell known patterns include the 
periodic table which is an arrangement of eleinents according to atormic 
weip.hts, S-R relationships used to explain, perdict, and control animal 
behavior, and the pin 10}!,enetic hierarchy used to account for variations 
in forms of life. Eacli of those patterns is a paradigm. 

This p'aradigm is not a tlieory, but is a taxonomy of concepts v7hLch 
provides th.e basis for systematically asking questions concerning the 
existence and control 03': exceptionalities. These questions and tl^eir 
subsequent an.sv;ers v;ill provide additional understandings of reasons v;hy 
persons are treated in differential ways by various segments of a social 
system. 

See Colien (1966, pp. 41-106) for a discussion of the major theoretical 
concepts concerning deviance and control. See Levine (1961) far proposed theoretical 
framework for special echication, and suggestica tliat the current lack of 
theoretical propositions has limited the sources of variations - i.e., 
disability leads to rejection or incompetence - as explanatory variables. 

2. Choice-points refer o a critical point of decision-making whicli 
provide a change in the qualitative nature of the units being considered. 
For a discussion of critical points and alternatives, see. Schwab (1960). 
A choice-point is considered as the critical point V7here the investigator 
or practitioner makes a decision as to whicii alternative to select. 

3. Leland (1964) criticized the inadequacy of the official American 
Association on Mental Deficiency definition of mental retardation because 
not enougli recognition was given to the social aspects of defining a per- 
son incompetent. In preparing the rationale and definition of mental 
retardation which was officially accepted by AAMD, Heber (i960) stressed 
biological and psychological factors 

and provided only nominal recognition of the social aspects. 
In light of the body of knowledge available at the time of the mamiscript 
preparation and acceptance, this criticism may be considered a charge 
against the field rather than against that author and the organization he 
represented. Such charges, criticisms, and extensions of existing defini- 
tions should be reviev;ed In light of possible decision points which . 
influence the type of treatiiiont the exceptional chi Id receives . 

4. See Schuetz (1933) and Shepher (1964) for an academic discussion 
of (a) tlie attitude of everyday life, (b) the scientific attitude, and 

(c) the differences betv;eon the two perspectives. lierger and Luclanan 
(1966) presc-nted a discur.sion of the foundations of knov;ledge in everyday 
life, and of society as objective and subjective reality. Bijou and Baer 
(1961) presented a theory of human psychological development from the view- 
point of natural sciences v;hich contrasted and complemented Durkheim's 
(FXiS) claf.:,ic discussion of the validity of the application of scientific 
te * niciucs to the study of 5^.ocial phenomena. 
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5. Many cxC'llenL d i r.cuy 5; i oils arc available rcr.ardinr, the use of 
cxpccinicntal desir.'n.s. One of those in a monograph by Campbell and Stanley 
(1966) which e>-andnc3 16 dosii-.ns against 12 common threats to valid infer- 
ence. Another by IJlalock (1964) presents rules of causal inference which 
seem most useful to the practicing social scientist. 

6. For a more complete discussion of intra- i nd . vidual differencos in 
children, see Kirk (1962; 1966). Based upon the ;^ssulTlption that intra- 
indivldual differences can be identified in a child, McCartihy and Kirk 
(1961) presented the Illinois Test of Psychol i nguistic Abilities for 
cvaluatinp such differences. Other tests designed to assess intra- 
Individual differences include tlie Wochsler Adult Intelligence Scale (19-f4) 
and Wecusler Intelligence Scale for Children (1949). Methods developed 
for differontiatins intra-individual abilities included the task-oriented 
analysis of academic materials (Rereitc and Englcmann, 1966), and 
bcliavioral analysis of childhood activities. (Bijou and Baer, 1961). 

7. Tl-.is method of observing limits the observer's procedures to fre- 
quency * counts of ••naturalistic" phenomena. Other alternatives of naturlistic 
phenomena whicl: this observer might tally include (1) the state of tension 

of given muscle groups within the body during the running, (2) the number 
of eye blinks the child made during the beginning and ending quarters of 
the run, and (3) the ratio of breaths taken to heart beats made during the 
middle of the up hill portion of the run. Those portions of phenomena 
wh'ch were observed and counted depended upon the questions which the observer 
attempts to answer. He did not replicate reality, therefore he was 
selective in his reoresentations of reality. One of the influencing 
factors of this selection procedure is the method system he used to collect 
his data. 

8. Maccoby and Maccoby (1954) considered use of the interview method 
as a means of obtaining the subjects viewpoint of the research question 
asked . 

9. Examples of modifications of these limitations include the use of 
research teams to record observations. Each member of liiese teams was 
assigned a different portion of reality as his responsibility to observe 
and record, thus increasing the quantity of individual observations while 
maintaining a similar quality of information. 

10. Parsons (1966) suggested four interaction environments of social 
systems: (a) behavioral organism (most microscopic level). (6) personality 
system, (c) social system, and (d) cultural system (most macroscopic level). 
Tlie tei-minology has been changed in this pape: because not all of Parsons' 
assumptions have been met: to assume transfer to PAE. 

11. P.-;rsons (1966) called this a liicrarchy of conditioning and control, 
niesc labels and their related assumptions are accepted for the purposes 

of this sug,gestcd paradigm. 

12. Sec lleiny (N.D.), for a selected annotated listing of references 
related to .'xplicit efforts to produce changes in nducnLional, psycliologi r.nl , 
and oL'ior social contexts. 
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APPEI^IX C 

Ideal Field Teacher Trainir.^', Program 
Curriculum Content 

la order for the field teacher 
apprentice to becou-e knowledgable prior to working in a community 
and with cormnunity people, demonstrate intellectual competence vith 
basic concepts of variouo social science disciplines and are familiar 
with more general, topical literature presented by academic and 
popular presses. The ideal curriculun- includes a Icnovledge of various 
institutional systems, including political, economic, legal, social, 
health, and educational systems. A knowledge of these systems is 
required of all apprentices. 
Political Systen^T : 

Information is needed by field teachers ia order to undenitand 
political systems x.d to affect decision rnaking in the political procese. 
Coursework and content. Courses dealing with (1) public decision making, 
(2) vtrban problems, and (3) urban studies should be rteessed. 

1) Public decision making. Since decisions made by go venu-ntntal 
and political agenciee effect the livea of ludividualF vithln a comiraixvity, 
a familJarity v;ith the factors, organization and procedures which in- 
flv-nce public decision iDal:inB ie appropriate. The f:^^ld teacher can 

then apply this ii :o relation m comntunity action ae the c. mraunity L ^^.-^^^ 
to react on Ite jwti behalf. 

2) U-ban problems. Tho field teacher should be familiar with 
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concepts coaccmlng ,: politics of poverty: (o.) malnutrition, (b) 
concepts regarding .es and i.ave nots", (c) aociali.mvs. free enter- 
prit:u, ana i) political decieionii affecting the budc;eting and 

financing of pro.M;ct:s. 

3) U;.-i ., ..tudies. FaDiiliarity with existant ;-:udies, methods 
of performing urban studies and literature about their findings will 
coinplete the tor ^ aware.-' a of the student with a research based 
Oi ientation . 

Fieldwork. ^Id teacher trainee whould become involved in not 
only the obvious, e.g., election campaigns and voter regisrration drives, 
but al«o in on-going political decision making committees an," programs 
in local governu-nts. These include working with or monitoring Model 
Cities urogram-., city budget commissions and state finance committees. 

Readings. A n.ajor reading recommended is Political Science: The 
discipline and its dimensions: An Introduction (Wasby 1970) . Also 
recommended .re popular readings on urban politics and interest groups, 
ouch r.3 the periodicals; Society and Socj_al PoLic:^. 

It is necessary th^. t the field teacher is also fami: iar with legal 
systems. This legal pc -spectus w.uld help delimi - very cific and ' 
functional courses of actio: (i.e., litigation, legislation, identifica- 
tion of legal rights) whic. can be pursued by community people. 
Cour»ework and content. The ..ast appropriate method for dealing with 
legal systems vnuld involve . oursework concerning a familiarity wi -h 
terminology and specific, case studK-. . This .aformation is t .'ailable 
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at most law libraries in such specific publications as Cor pu s Juris 
SecunrluiD , Jurl ur ^udenc c , The Poverty Lav Reporter and the Juvenile Law 
Repoi f.er . The itHplicauionu of course content would be applied in an 
internship prcgram. 

Field work. An appropriate field experience would be to assist 
lawyers and Ictv L^tudents in researching as well as in drafting, briefs 
for cases. The field teacher apprentice could assist persons involved 
in specific types of legal strategy, examples would be: (1) assisting 
in setLin^r up a Juvenile clinic through Vanderbilt Law School; and 
(2) assirting in a cla^s action suit for "rights to education" with 
the Tennessee Association for Retarded Children and Adul .8 . 

Readings. In addition to those bodies of literature noted above 
a lay understanding f the terminology end a competency in getting to 
specific law references would be required. 
Econom'' S y^'^^OMis : 

Inherent in uTiJerGtanding political processes includes an awareness 
of the economic basic of a coim-nunity as well as the economic procedures 
o.. society as a whole. The implications of such a system con^.-ibute 
dir( :tly to the interactional b' j col .ranity action or implementation 
of program:^. 

Coursework and Content, Again coursework is most helpful in handling 

technicaliMcr in terminology and concepts. Topics such as macro-economics , 

economics, the economics of health, and national income atialyaie are 

necessary in the breadth of . equired underctanding. Co ^ in Business 

Adii-iiaiL :ration . espociaily doallnp, with industrial '.rade ^.inionism 
are also rclcvar VJitih thin background, a working tMar<^^/>Qr; of the 
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economic jarc^on and a nieanii of analysis will bo available. 
Economic courses include: 

1, economlcii of thu ghcitto 

2, macroscopic economics and Hocial forces 
Fieldvork, Aread of field experii^nces would include: 

1, state planning commission 

2, Metro planning commission 

3, state or local eicployruent commissions 

4, international trade devcl opm,_:it program oper.-^ted by Third 
National. Bank 

5, loan department of finance companies 

6, loan departments of any of the iu-.al bi:nk8 

7, federal reserve bank 

8, Geneaco Corporation , e^^pe Lally tlie market^ uartment 

9, marketing consultant program at UT- ^'.v^h^ai. 

These areas most especially would off'^r Lhe opportunity to ask 
questions about economics in order no underst:.nd th^i rational lor 
decisions being made by various orp^arization . 

i idinf ^s . a) Readings can be cirssified inur four Crv.te-^ories : (1) 
introduction to economics — e.g., Hc:ilDroner (19"^^^; (2) Mg business- -e , g . 
Caves (1964); (3) popular issuer— e.g. Dol.^a (1971), llJLiler and Williams 
(1972), and North and rliller (1071); aiJ (4) ph^l. ..cpay o ouottIcs— -e . g. 
Kdwardo (1966), b) 1- arthermore , asftls r.. Acr in technical tor.. c:>ulc te 
supple .'anred wit:h the HcGraw Hill pu.-Llcation iiitL^d I>:j:ti£nary of h^ dern 
E' ■•'■omicr.; ' A Hi^ndhook of Tenu/j and Orpyni . atlcr^i ^ ].?65, 



Social Syt; Leuis : 

In order to i-..J-rBLa: . the relationBhipo between economic, political 
and the legal Byntern^J, a Bociological avjarene.ss Is uaeful. 
Coursevork and Content. Theoretical concept deaj.t v;ithin coursework is 
necess-'.:/. Thece concepts include: 

1. Soc-L.olu^^;y of educaliion 

2. PolitlC'i: '^y- ^^-0[\y 

3. Urban coniniuiiity <i 
A. Social Problems 

5. Sociolo^/i ral methods course 

6. (political science) - PoliticB of the Urban Coiumunity 

In addition, research methodologies and data collection techniques 
should be streast.- in order that the apprentice understand hov^ o gather 
and analyze inforniation regarding social issues relevant to tne lives 
of conniunity people ► 

Fleldwork . Apprentice ei^.eriencc^ for the field teacher inight include 
(1) Interviewing staff nienbers of public health programs, and (2) becoicing 
familiar with cmployriient trends and research data that are being gathered 
tiirouph the University of Tc.r '.^eoee-Nashville . It would />.lso be beneficial 
for each apprentice to work . :i existing comuiur. I ty organization hvl 
not necessarily in a research role. This can be uccoi-.liehed by working 
in a Community Action Program or simlliar program and s :»lng whatever is 
aeceor.ary to keep It going, e.g., stuffing envelopor , answering t e phone 
and bci3ic organizational wor , would provide an opportunity to engc.-e 
In the requisite routines v/hich sr dom recaive spectacular notice.- in 
textbookij or nc^:0p<^per articles. ThlG i: .u^i^ested so that each apprentice 
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(1) becomes familiar with the technique of maintaining community 
programs, end (2) leams the inside workings of community based 
orgaaizatious • Apprentices ahouiJ also find an action problem, i.e., 
work with a family that h-JH a child who has been psychologically 
evaluated as mentally retarderi, or with a child who has be.^n 
expelled frova school because, of behavior problema. This will then 
allow the apprentice to gain some e^;erience in working not only 
with community members but also in maze running, i.e., dealing 
with the iiiany specialty offices, i "'es, and statuses wil., conotittiCe 
conrmur ' organizational structures such as the bureaucrantic 
framework of the school system. 

/-.noLuer alternative would be to serve as a research assistant 
aui:ing at lease the developing stages of large research project. 
Then, apprentices can become familiar with the de .elopmental aspacts 
of the project as well as the collection, analysis and interpretation 
of data* 

Readings . General sociology ^ applied sociology tv /.iLu , social 
change, and systems analysis would be most helpful if completed in 
conjunction with practical experience. 
Health Systems : 

One resorce unav^:^ liable to merabrirs of the surplus pop.: ts 
health o/;r vices • Lack of access V these services can he a r.< , 
differential that create inequality of desired resources l v;v- n ^.Tiajority 
and minority groups. 

Cc/ur:3^ .'ork and Content, CoursoQ dt»nllng witn public and private ht::.:ilth 
eaivlce:; and delivery yyotemg wou' be most beneficial. This wouT' enable 
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apprentice field teachers to become familiar with services offered and 
also provide knowledge about the most effective means that these services 
CixLi be used by the members of a community. 

Fieldworlc. Field experience could be made availavle with Departments of 
Public Health, local clinics as well as becoming an aide or orderly 
one of thd local hospitals. Another possibility is to work with one of 
vha the many Advocacy offices that have emerged, being an advocate for 
a persou who is in need of medical and/or social services. These field 
experiences will enable the apprentice field teacher to become familiar 
with the services that could be offered, if it is knowii that the services 
do exist, and also, how these services are viewed by community members. 

Another possibility (in Nashville) v;ould be to contact the Urban 
Observatory which is conducting an -'valuation Survey of Health Resources 
fr Che are.^. 

Readings. Readings that would be most helpful would be tlioae con- 
cerned with nutrition, public and inental health (racrvlces and :^elivery) , 
professionalism lu the medical profession, social services, and tlie 
sociology of medicine voald be of .^nefit to the apprentice liel^ teacher. 

Educat ional Systcja: 

Part of. the time tiiat the field teacher apprentice spends in the 
field will oe v;ith children and their parents. In order to fulfil.- the 
needs of the parent and the soc. liz. .ion patterns that want for :heir 
childre , 5 courses e^,ucatl<'n are also reconnvrnded ^ 

Couruewor-c and Content. Couroev/urk on techniques and raothodo of teaching 
would be helpful, although nnnct ^ql ry if the content of the courses is 
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available eJ.newhcre. However, couriiea describing the use of instructional 
objectives and currc.:t research in the field of education are appropriate. 
Also, stre535) is placed on identifying; behavioral objectives, and practica, 
Cuuraes deali:.^^ \;ith story and philosophy of education inay be helpful 
in identifying trends, fads and other attempts at change, 

fipldv/ork. Individual tutoring, working with individual children in school, 
at home, or in an alternative educational setting would be appropriate. The 
ide- 1 field sett'.ng would include the apprentice field teacher 1) teaching 

Id a specific task, or curricular subject, and 2) helping a child 
whc hao been labelled as 'Jdif f erent , The tutoring and/or assistance is 
to be consistant with the wishes of the child and the child's parents. 

Readings, Readings should include texts oi alternative schoois; 
reports about the existant school systems, e.g.^ Janowitz; studies on 
urban and rurax education; ana opular literature abuat the "present 
school dllerrj^/>* ' that exist/.; in educational institutions. Stress should be 
placed on recent research conr- - the role of education in societ-v e ^ . 

Friedenburg's CcrJ.nr! ; of Ap;e in America , Program development readings would 
also be of benefit an 9JA Zo the apprentice teacher in the field. 



Curric'iluni Sequence of Fiel.d Teaching Training Program 

The curriculum eequer i fo.; training field teachers 
may begin when a person enters as a f: ^.ehinan or a senior. Entrance 
into the field teacher training sequence will be obtained by enrolling 
for Hruaan Behavior 110. This course may be used for personal growth, 
familiarity v;ith community agencies and/or independent reading. One of 
the products obtained by em oiling in HB (Human Behavior) 110 will be 
for people to outline a program of stu.--.es, to submit the program of 
studies cio the flrld teacher training faculty, and to negotiate an 
acceptable program of learning which v/ill continue through ti e remainder 
of their B.A. college activities. After the student has completed HB 
110 and is screened into the Human Behavior Program with a 'eld teaching 
emphasis, the student will enroll for Hr— .n Behavior 210. HB 210 will 
consist of short seminars (e.g.. if e st^ Ic ong ^-'.riouG social strata; 
Participant c b::^ervation recoi .np r)rocedur :s) as well ac Task Group 
activities. Task Group activities v;ill be directed toward outlining 
goals and objec Lives to implciuent neighborhood activities leading to 
changes in frequency and quality of j.ocal people ^s invol^-^ment in com- 
munity decisions, and lO de^'-^lop ti rivrin^ by which these activities will 
be achieved. In effect, th o Task or Seminar Group activities arc con- 
ceptuali/:- d as an organizational base for a ''Naide::V. Raiders^' in e ducation. 
Durin,: the final year of the trailing program, the field ucacher 
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apprentice will obtain nn intcrnfihip — i.e., a full time work eituation- 
field experience in which each apprentice will experience firnt hand 
application of the systemic, theoretical and rese/-irch studies, as well 
as learning first-hand application o' the crit:ical thinkiu^., that has 
been developed during course work, 'I'hc. intCinship will be classified 
as Human Behavior 220 and will require the student to integrate all 
courst: ork, task group r^ei -enccs and the internshi; into a reported 
area p:;. ;r. 

The area pnper is to be reviev;ed by the Hu-u m Behavi or coordinating 
committee and field teacher staff. The preparation and piv-scntation of 
an area paper is part of the monitoring process. Each ap entice field 
teacher agrees to prepare an ar.^a paper as a demonstration of integrating 
all major cn and off-campus activities of the student for t'^e year. Com- 
pleti-:- the report a:-d acceptance 0^ it by two readers is necessary 
before .ic seminar activities p^--- considered coruplete. This report 
will be checked against individualized criteria for completion of 

:e\':lou3ly agreed upon tasks established to meet the apprentice lielu 
teacher's progr ran of i^tudies. 

Monitoring procedu:;.:.s [-or r.ctivit: : and participation in seminars 
are ba-^^ upon the assumption that .le content is the integration of 
acadc ;;.ics with real world problems. Accordingly, monitoring procedures 
provide a ratioiial framework for making decision'^ nhnnr qennences of 
stepr^ (a, for 11 ^a-fying possible agencies for field work, (b) for 
• braining a fic^ld position, and (c) f :.ielf-cvaluation. Task and 
Seminar Group activities ^-r^rve ns one phase of the mc . ,oring process. 
Descriptions aboiit i) wh;:.t is being done in . ^'io \n field projects, 
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2; v;hat is being accomplished in various clasaee, 3) how the tv7o sets 
of activities do or do not relate, and A) what problems are encountered, 
are included af:^ part of the Task and Seminar Group activities. 

Through these different instructional proced\ires, learning acquires 
two different n^.eanings and :hus is interpreted to be derived from two 
different sets of activities. Oi the one hand, learning that is derived 
from lecture discusssion settings may be interpreted to occ r as the re- 
sult of a linear relationship between the content and pLOceduref out- 
lined by an 5ntructor for a course being offered during ro^stricted por- 
tions A a calendar year. On the other hand, learning that is directly 
involved in decisions that affect the individuals (Heiny and Cunningham, 
iv72). 

Activities that relate to learning from lecture discussion learning 
may be provided in the form of pro-^ramm-a sequence^^ of v^/:periences wb.-re 
identified means of instruction are considered important enough to be 
completed by all students in the -prescribed manner to some arbitiary 
standard for grading. At the same time, learning that derives f"om field 
teaching is the reBul: of "attempts to differentiate between spurious 
and patterned events in order to understand more about the universe, and, 
thus > be in i^ore direcc control of v;hat happens to self aiiu society 
(Ilniny and Cunningham, 1972) 

The combination of the meanings .-.nd activities ^ . ssocJ.ated with field 
and course settings is consir^'reu appropriate 'co the .ssuinptions and con- 
cr-r^ts tbaL are assoc- Latcd v;ith the field teacher training model for tne 
prt:ve';LioL: nn-.e] ieration of ins^titut ional procedures which foster the 

creation of a surplus population. 



Summary of Assumptions and i'ield Teacher Model 

Tlu' field tc'.:u:her : idr 1 has been o ; ered as an a I Lorna l i vci i:o ihc 
traditional model for teacliing and ti'afninp, ih; r';c)nnel who attempt to 
prevent handicaps. Specifically, the alternative i.s "based on the* so- 
cial sc iences and ( 1 ^ outl ines handicapping conditions as resul ting 
from processes of social interaction; (2) accounts for social change 
mecl^anlsms; and (3) accomodates cultural pluralism ... fOi.- the mai^.Lenance 
of a democr.'icy (Heiny aud Cunningham, 1970)." 

TUj'- 1 / terj-^a 1 1 ve mode], is rooted in thr ■ ^ basic assumption ; (1) 
social institutions constitute components of a socia] system; (2) ed- 
ucation processes within these institutions focus upon prep ring role 
holders to re ace current institutional role holders; ai^J (3) prospec- 
tive role holders are evaluated and some are eliminated from specific 
roles resulting in the creation of a surplus population (Farber, 1968). 

In an effort to translate the concc ts and assumptions into an 
effective role for special educators, the field teacher apprenticeship 
has been offered. Tlie program emphasize social action through com- 
munity orga:Ti7.a tl on and a theoretical understanding of soci:.... science 
di. )] ines a^d social or[5ani?:ation . The integration of learning that 
occurs as the result of; both action anl theory will enable the ap] rent ice 
j.ield teacher to xplore easy that will assist community members to ac- 
comodate cultural pluralism in a manner that w'll 1) ad; t the components 
of social institution, 2) restructure institutional priorities from one 
of preparing repL' .:ements for current role holders ana offering, instead, 
a priority to support and understand lifj styi 3 tiiat are consist ant itht 
comiTiunity values, therefore 3) prevent the systematic elimination of 
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of certain indi Vj- dual s from roles In society, that: is, the prevention 
of the ick-i ■ ^icatio of a S";r])lus population. 

In conclusion, a logical and necessary sequence has been establir .o<i 
for training indivJduaJ.s to perform as change ageiv:i-~the field teacher. 
The rationale, curriculum, administration and deve]opmenL of this irro^.o- 
type model ha-ze [)een suggested as o: means to implement a social s ieuce 
based training program for teachers in a naturalistic aettin^. 
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Occa.sional conyiiUant: on curriculum and model dovclopuen t include 



Robert- Bjork, Asoociatie Professor of Education, Social Scien-e Division, 
George Peabody College, N.-^.shville , Tennessee. 

Rodney Davis, Associate Professor Psychology, Department of Psychology 
LaVernc Co Liege, LaVerne , California. 

Floyd Dennis, J,. , Community Programs Coordinator, r.jnnedy Center, 
Nashville , Tennessee. 

Dan B. Oerman, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Social Science 
Division, George Pi.abody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 

James Hall, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Department of Sociology, 
New England College, Uen.iiker, New Hampshire. 

Sv-i-- ' -iewton, Assisran" Professor of Economics, Social Science 
bi../: -a, George Peabody College, r^ashville, Tennesse-, 

•iar;: L. Yancey, Ass.^ciate Professor of Sociology, Department of 

iclogy and .-Intnropology Vancerhilt University, Nashville, Tenness 



APPENDIX K 
Notes for Introduction to Issues: 

Issues are matters of action or intended action on which people 
disagree. The disagreements may lead to a review of possible alter- 
natives of pursued or intended to be pursued actions. Issues can be- 
come arguments about which came first, the chicken or the egg. Under- 
standing relationships between handicaps and field teaching requires 
the study of issues generated and reported in professional and popular 
presses. Study of these issues requires gaining a "sense of history" 
and a familiarity with basic philosophy, objectives, methods and sci- 
entific research results and in professional practices education. In 
order to assist each prospective apprentice field teacher and each 
novice behavioral sciertist concerned with deviance and competence, 
several recurring issues are briefly reviewed, summarized and critiqued, 
especially as they relate to exceptional children. 

Spending time in chicken-or-egg debates probably, will not lead 
to a final resolve of any of the issues if historical accounts are 
valid bases for predicting future outcomes. Therefore, as issues and 
resolves which result in the identification and treatment of handicaps 
are considered, the logical, axiologlcal and metaphysical biases used 
by each author and scientist are reviewed for similarities and diffe;^- 
ences. Although these biases are abstract elements usually left for 
discussion by philosophers, they also are attempts to summarize primary 
cause-effect relationships which often are treated as assumptions by 
professionals and scientists. 
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For example, escays by Sartre arc not e>q)ected to present the 
world and its phenomena as related in a ratioiial manner, ''New*\ 
different or ironically unexpected events accepted as the substance 
of discussions. In the same way, when an article about psycho-lin- 
guistics and handicaps by Kirk is read, the reader expects observations 
to be treated as thought they are lawfully (predictably) related and 
knowable. In their writings and in thair public work, but not neces- 
sarily in their private lives, bc.th authors use different starting 
points £or understanding the world. Such initial differences provide 
cues to predictable differences in ways to identify, prevent and treat 
handicaps. Additional differences exist throughout the literature 
about handicaps. 

Such l^.ck of one absolute vray to view the world results in posing 
hypotheses about how the world goe^ together • Several hypotheses related 
to issues which have resulted in the study of the handicaps include: 

Hi. No single resolve to any one of these issues let alone their 
interaction has been ovesented and accepted by all people 
throughout recorded i: ' - .oiy. 

H2. Religions and relcx--.ed b^I-^ef systeins have been formed around 
different sides of i:hese issues and are still competing for 
the right to represent and sponsor *'the truth". 

H3. Governments and nations are formed to protect one or more 

resolves to these issues, and compete with other governments 
for the right to protect their brand of resolve. 

H • Professions and related service delivery system members are 
4 

developing to implement one side of an issue concerning social 
justice for a segment of a population, but soon bum out of 
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zeal and resort to organizing themselves £or self maintenance 
measured by ef f eclivenesfl and efficiency of operation. 
H^. Popular and academic fads surface in cycleB aa succeeding 
generations rediscover a version of the wheel and attempt 
to claim the discovery of a panacea without reviewing limit- 
ations and mistakes experiexiced by previous users. 
These hypotheses have not been tested formally, but are used as 
assumptions underlying the use of ibsues which generate and maintain 
the concept of handicaps and practices related to the concept. Implicit 
reviev; of these hypothese/assumptions is possible by considering the 

literature listed in Appendix . These issues are resolved temporarily 

daily by professionals and laymen by specifying the conditions (time, 
place, intended goal) un^ler which one perspective is appropriate, and 
the conditions under v;hich another perspective is appropriate. Each 
apprentice field teacher will identify these conditions and appropriately 
relate this literature and these cato[Tories to prevention of handicaps. 
Major issues considered by field teachers are: 

1. Handicaps are a predicament or a dilemma. 

2. Handicaps are related to public issues of social structure 
or to personal troubles 'of mileau. 

3. Handicaps are related to theory, practice, or research, 

4. Handicaps are a concern of the nature or the nurture of the 
(organism) human being. 

5. Handicaps arc related to ethics of responsibility or ethics 
of conviction. 

Selected reccnmiended readings within and between these issues are 
listed for your study. 
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